



















Repoussé, the ancient art of raising designs upon 
metal by hammering from the back, was exten 
sively used in ornamenting early bronze armour 

















HE famed beauty and grace of today’s 

Packard reflect far more than the 
ability of Packard body designers. Grace- 
ful lines, conceived by artists, are possible 
in the finished car through the modern 
perfection of tools and methods for the 
pressing of metal. 


It seems but a few years ago when every 
Packard body was individually hammered 
out by wasteful hand work—the same 
method of beating flat metal sheets into 
useful and ornamental forms which has 
been practised since the earliest times. 


Packard cars are now priced from $2275 to $4550. 


PACKARD 
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Today, great presses, some of them exert- 
ing a thousand tons of force, mold 
Packard body panels, fenders and other 
parts from sheets of special steel. The 
costly dies instantly form more beautiful 
and accurate shapes than weeks of the 
most expert labor could possibly produce. 


Packard is proud of the large part it has 
played in the development of metal- 
working tools which contribute so much 
to Packard be 
aid in making Packard ownership avail- 
able to additional thousands. 





Individual custom models from $3875 to $8725, at Detroit 
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B. ALTMAN & CO. 


FIFTH AVENUE, [<W YORK 
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And in this matter of correct clothes for the country— 
such wide leeway is permitted that, as nowhere else, a 
man’s own taste is brought to the fore. 


Altman four-piece country suits feature the styles 
most often selected by men of discrimination... 


$65 


ALTMAN CLOTHING FOR MEN IS ON THE SIXTH FLOOR 
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HE Most UNKIND COMPLIMENT 
OF THEM ALL 


cAmor Skin — Europe’s Scientific 
Beauty Discovery guards against it. 




















OW beautiful she used to be. A Amor Skin is more than a cosmetic. It is 
compliment, yes, but how cruel. a glandular preparation which restores and 
Whispered behind fans, a story told with preserves beauty. 


lifted brows. And so unnecessary. ra . . 
y It beautifies in Nature's own way, instead 


Amor Skin, a discovery by German scien- of by temporary artifice. Penetrating 


tists, erases the tell-tale marks of time so beneath the epidermis it strengthens flabby, 


effectively that you, Milady , need never sagging skin and makes it firm once more. 


fear this unkind compliment. If os It erases wrinkles from face, neck and hands 


years have shown themselves in wrinkled 


; Skin is to be had in and restores a rose-like bloom to the sal- 


a reproduction of a rare Pom- and flabby skin on face, neck and hands, 


peian lamp at these prices: Amor Skin will remould the lovely contours 
Single Strength (for women 


lowest of complexions. 


of youth. To younger women, Amor Skin Easy to use, harmless, effective, we un- 









bet th f twent ° - Par. : 
ms ined ‘ “th bestows the power to face the demands of hesitatingly recommend Amor Skin to 
Double Strength —_ social engagements and the attendant late every woman who would restore or pre- 
beyond thirty-five or for dif- hours without future fears. serve her beauty. 
ficult cases . . . . $25.00 
; Skin received Grand 
Prix and Gold Medalat Paris, 
1927; Gran Premio and 
Medaglia d’Oro at Florence, 
1927. 

Ag about Amor Skin Amorskin Corp., 109W.57thSt., N.Y -C 

Amorskin Corporation at any of the leading Please send booklet 
P 






department and drug — 


JC 


Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th Street 





stores, or send coupon 


New York City for interesting booklet. Address 
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J.ROUSSEL 


PARIS 


are presented exclusively 


by John Wanamaker 
New Vork 





To a certain group of women in New Vork this is especially 
important news for they have been accustomed to wait until 
they go to Paris to be properly corseted by Roussel. Now the 
same fine service and the complete models of famous Roussel 
corsets are at Wanamakers. Each Roussel garment is a master= 
piece in the manner in which it molds the body, in the inimitably 


fine texture of its elastic fabric; and in its perfect workmanship 


C eintures -... $15 to $55 Gaines _... $30 to $75 


Soutiens= Gorge _... from $5 


THIRD FLOOR, OLD BUILDING 


}HOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 


— 








YOUTH 


and 


DARING 


MODERN 
PERFUMES 


The sophistication 
of modern life — its 
youth and daring 
—its resistless rush 
—the glittering goals 
to which the 
modern woman 
moves...all these 
are expressed in 
Piver’s three new 
modern perfumes... 
Each incomparable 
odeur mirrors 
modern life as a 
whole but each 
emphasizes one 
phase above the 
rest... To find the 
one that suits you 
best—try the three. 
The woman of 
extreme complexity 
will want them 
all...Powders to 
match, in Basanee 
[the smart new 
sun-tan)], Blanche, 
Roseée, Naturelle, 


and Rachel. 


i-t- Pew 


«Oldest and largest among the great perfume houses of France» 
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Roses and moot! 
light, in a crystal 
and gold Flacon 
$15.. Trial size 
$1.50. Face Pow- 
der $1 50 


2 tyre Tega 


O1 


cous, Caring, sopnistic. 


midAL Gardens in the 


sun. A spice of mischief, teas- 
ing... Why? Then, again, why 
oe not? Flacon de Luxe’ $15. Trial 


|=. a size $1.50. Face Powder $1.50. 


Z-_R- PA REV 


(Fondée en 1774) 





18 Fast 16th Street, New York yx 46 St. Alexander Street, Montreal 
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THE NEW YORKER 


By Thomas Tottle 


(née don herold) 


“6 Y GOD!” I exclaimed, turn- 
ing, trembling and white 
from the telephone, and 

addressing myself to Mrs. Tottle. 

“McCreery’s want me to write an ad- 


vertisement about their store—a depart- 


ment store.” 








“Steady! Steady!” said she. 


“You will have 


through this,” I moaned. 
“We will do this thing,” said she. 


“Come, Thomas.” And she put on 
our wraps. 


to mother me 


"a WON DER what kind of handker- 


chiefs they are wearing this Spring,” 
| mused on the way down town, trying 
to get into the department store mood. 


“Your handkerchief must match your 


cold,” she replied. “In fact, everything 








must match everything this season. If 
it is to be a lavender day for you, you 
must start with a lavender bath sponge 











in your bath. Your handbag must 
match your sandals, your Deauvilles 
must match your porch furniture.” 


“© AM the man who once said that 

department stores should make it 
possible for customers to leave their 
change to charity instead of waiting for 
it. And I once approved the remark 
made by one of my friends that women 
should not be allowed in department 
stores, as he and I rode in the elevator 
of a certain big store, with our hats 
mashed against our stomachs by fifty 
miscellaneous matrons. And here I am 
about to write an ad for McCreery’s.” 


7 OU will find that McCreery’s 

give you liberal and immediate 
change, and that their elevators are so 
plentiful and so spacious that you will 
not get your hat squeezed.” 





“SEE the pretty belts,”’ she said as 


we approached the belt section. “Belts 
have come into their own this year. 
Look, how fancv! Did you ever see 


so many new kinds?” 


“There’s one that would do for a 
lady chariot driver,” I said. 


“But look at those down at the bot- 
tom—all metal.” 


or 


The belts are real nice this year,” 
I conceded. 





“Let’s go see the new porch and 
lawn furniture,” she suggested, as I 
showed a tendency to linger in the cor- 
set clinic. 


OW, THERE (in the porch fur- 
niture) was one place that I did 

pulse up. ‘These are gorgeous,” I ex- 
claimed. “Do you know what I’d like? 
I’d like a whole house furnished en- 


tirely with porch furniture.” 





“You couldn’t have that,” she said. 


“That’s the trouble with this world. 
You can’t have what you want. I 
WANT A HOUSE FULL OF 
SUMMER FURNITURE.” 


_ ER THING that interest- 
ed even me is how they are now 
making everything out of everything. 
Shoes out of old market baskets, hand- 
bags out of washrags and old shawls. 


“Department stores are not as bad 
as you men think,” said Mrs. Tottle. 


“Maybe I can really learn to like 
McCreery’s,” I said. 


“You'd better. 
I am going to buy with the money you 


I saw a lot of things 


get for writing those ads for them.” 

James McCreery & Co., Fifth Ave., 
34th Street, New York. Telephone, 
Wisconsin 7000. 





Advertisement 


The world "5 foremost 


fashion authorities decree. . . 


—that brilliant, flaming tones of lip rouge are passé and 
no longer worn by fashionable women. 


The modern vogue for natural color has brought for- 
ward a new kind of lipstick with an astonishing property 
In an amazing way it changes color as you put it on, from 
its original orange to blush-rose — Nature's own shade — 


and blends with each individual type of beauty. 
The name of this color magic? .. . TANGEE. Be sure 


you see the name on the carton and gunmetal case. 
PRICES — Tangee Lipstick $1 9 Tangee Rouge Compact T5¢5 Tangee 


Creme Rouge $: (and for your complete beauty treatment: Tangee 
Day Cream, Tangee Night Cream, and Tangee Face Powder, $: 
each). Prices 25¢ higher in Canada. 
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Miacy’s Decorative Fabrics SE mej os} 


fate ast 
ae a 4 


include many which are not to be 









found elsewhere in New York. 
4 Spirited and completely 
: new interpretations, con- 


ote servatively priced! 







SIATH FLOOR 


nf A 
\ At 34th Street 


and Broadway 
New York 
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How PAUL-OF-FIFTH-AVENUE upholds his reputation 


It 1s a heavy responsibility to be 
known as one of the most alert ar- 
tistes de la coiffure, for such a reputa- 
tion becomes a personal trust. The 
success of Paul-of-Fifth-Avenue is 
convincing evidence of his artistry. 
M. Paul’s experience reads like a 
travelogue. He was a beautician at 
the Savoy in London, the Phoenix 
in Copenhagen and the Savoy in 
Cairo. He practiced his profession 
in Berlin, Paris and other European 
cities—then he came to New York, 
and became Paul-of-Fifth-Avenue, 
with a complete and beautifully dec- 
orated salon at 595 Fifth Avenue. 


The secret of the success of this 
artiste is his eagerness to employ the 
most modern and most thoroughly 
efficient equipment and supplies. 
When he realized the speed, the 
coolness and the superiority of the 
Frigidine Method of Permanent 


Waving, he wanted this improved 
service for his distinguished clientele. 
Paul-of-Fifth-Avenue, like other 
prominent New York hairdressers 
will recommend Frigidine for a// 
hair; (including that which has been 
dyed, or bleached) for hair is in better 
condition after the Frigidine wave 


than before. There is no dry heat— 
no discomfort, and the waving re- 
quires considerably less time. Re- 
waving is now simple and easy. Let 
your next permanent bea‘‘Frigidine’”’. 
THE FRIGIDINE METHOD 


Townsend Manufacturing Co. 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 
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> Paul-of-Fifth-Avenue + 


One of the most noted 
of New York s A rtistes de la Coiffure 





The Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Madison Ave. and 46th 
The Barclay, 111 East 48th * 


The Park Central, 7th Avenue and 55th * 


Method of Permanent avin 


THESE HAIRDRESSING ESTABLISHMENTS HAVE RECOGNIZED THE SUPERIORITY, SAFETY AND SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES OF FRIGIDIN! 


Paul, 595 Fifth Ave * Pierre, 39 West 57th * The Gladstone, 114 East 52nd * 


The Ritz Tower, Park Ave. and 57th * The Plaza, 5th Ave. and 59th * The Mayfair, Park Ave. and ¢ 
Emile et Paul, 553 Fifth Avenue . 
The Madison Hotel, Madison Ave and 58th 


Cluzelle Bros , 45 West 57th 
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HERE in a 
quiet setting and 
\ / at your leisure, you 
may view beautiful 


Lincoln open and closed 


| N CC) | \ cars... You may see under 


natural lighting effects, fine 
P F AMANE NV /. ven a designed beds, fished 
in color combinations that chal- 


a aa SA [ON lenge the imagination . .. Blending 


with the rare body colorings, you will 


OF F / NM, - CUS Tt OM find Lincoln interiors done in fabrics that 


DES/GNE., D suggest the Orient in soft tinted richness. 
CA R C This showing is for connoisseurs—people 


(Broadway .... who admire the finest in motor car quality and 
. at 54th Street) 







require the most tastefully appropriate in motor car 
finish and fittings oi . Then, too, there is a special show- 
ing for those who are interested in things mechanical to 
convince themselves that masterly craftsmanship makes the 


Lincoln one of the highest quality motor cars in the world. 
LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 








DAY, 


THE THEATRE 


(Unless otherwise noted, it is assumed that 
curtains will rise at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. The 
midweek matinée is on Wednesday, unless an- 
other day is specified. E. and W. mean East 
and West of Broadway. Theatrical offerings 
are listed alphabetically in each of the three 
following subdivisions) : 


PLAYS 


Tue Bacuetor FatuHer: (Belasco, 44, E. 
Mat. Thurs.)—A light comedy in which a 
repentant bachelor father collects his various 


offspring. Belasco production enhanced by 
June Walker. 
BottLeD: (Booth, 45, W. Watch papers 


for change of theatre.)—A mild comedy 
over the stuff that’s hidden away in suit- 
cases and golf bags. 

BurRLESQUE: (Plymouth, 45, W. Mat. Thurs.) 
—The rough road of romance illumined by 
the footlights of burlesque. 

CoguETTE: (Maxine Elliott, 39, E.)—True 
love founders on the rocks of Southern 
honor. Helen Hayes at her best. 

DraMonpD Lit: (Royale, 45, W.)—Mostly Mae 
West as Lil, the queen of the Bowery 
twenty-five years ago. Worth seeing. 

DracuLta: (Fulton, 46, W.)—A horror play 
from Bram Stoker’s novel that will give you 
some of the best shudders on Broadway. 

Tue Happy Hussanp: (Empire, B’way at 
40. 2:45 and 8:45 p.m.)—An agreeable 


English house-party comedy with Billie 
Burke, A. E. Matthews, and Lawrence 
Grossmith. 


Marco Mitiions: (Guild, 52, W. Fri. and 
Sat., May 18 and 19, and then off until May 
28, while its weekly alternate, ‘“Volpone,” 
plays.) —O’Neill’s satire of Marco Polo as a 
Babbitt, dressed into a gorgeous spectacle by 
the Theatre Guild. With Alfred Lunt. 

Our Betters: (Henry Miller’s, 43, E. Mat. 
Thurs.)—A brilliant revival of Somerset 
Maugham’s satire on American social climb- 
ers in England. With Ina Claire and Con- 
stance Collier. 

Tue Ovutsiper: (Ambassador, 49, W.)—A 
fair revival of this weepy, but absorbing 
story of an invalid. With Lionel Atwill. 

Paris Bounp: (Music Box, 45, W.)—Two 
young people—Madge Kennedy is one of 
them—manage to stay married, against in- 
teresting odds. 

Tue Royar Famiry: (Selwyn, 42, W.)—The 
private life of a family of great actors in 
absorbing detail. 

Tue Sirent House: (Morosco, 45, W.)— 
Melodramatic search for hidden fortune. 
STRANGE INTERLUDE: (Golden, 58, E. No 
Mats. Curtain at 5:30; intermission for 
dinner at 7 :30.)—The Pulitzer Prize play— 
and Eugene O’Neill’s most important work. 
Nine acts in which you live the thoughts and 
actions of a woman’s lifetime. Subtly cast 
by the Theatre Guild, with Lynn Fontanne 

at her best. 

Ten NiGHTS IN A Barroom: (Wallack’s, 42 
W.)—Reproducing the road company pro- 
duction of thirty years ago. Priceless. 

THe Triat oF Mary Ducan: (National, 41, 
W.)—The engrossing narrative of a mur- 


der mystery, told in a courtroom. Ann 
Harding and Rex Cherryman are in it. 
VoLPpone: (Guild, 52, W. Mat Thurs. Not 


played Fri. and Sat., May 18 and 19, while 





THE NEW YORKER § CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


| THIS LISTING COVERS THE NINE DAYS FROM FRI- 
MAY 26] 


MAY 18, THROUGH SATURDAY, 


“Marco Millions,” with which it alternates 
weekly, takes the stage.)—A racy farce 
based on Ben Jonson’s comedy about a 
miser who capitalized his testamentary pow- 
ers. In the Theatre Guild’s gayest manner. 


Note: Chrystal Herne plays at the Palace in 


“The Woman in Black,’ described as a 
comedy-drama, Fri., Sat., and Sun., May 
18-20. 


WITH MUSIC 


BLACKBIRDS OF 1928: (Liberty, 42, W. Special 
performances Thurs. at midnight.) —Darky 
revue. For tap-dancing fans only. 

A ConNeEcTIcUT YANKEE: (Vanderbilt, 48, 
E.)—Slang and jazz enliven old King Ar- 
thur’s court. Fields’, Rodgers’, and Hart’s 
version of Mark Twain’s story. 

Tue Five O’Crocx Girt: (Shubert, 44, W.) 
—A good musical show with Mary Eaton 
and Oscar Shaw. 

Funny Face: (Alvin, 52, W.)—High spirited 
comedy. The Astaires dancing to Gersh 
win tunes. One of the year’s smartest. 

Goop News: (46th Street, 46, W.)—A col- 
legeecampus harboring good music, good 
singing, and good dancing. With Inez Court- 
ney and Mary Lawlor. 

GREENWICH VILLAGE Fo.tuies: (Winter Gar- 
den, B’way at 50. Mat. Tues.)—Summery 
entertainment with a dash of intelligence. 
Dr. Rockwell is in it. 

Here’s Howe!: (Broadhurst, 44, W.)—A 
pleasant enough‘diversion for a summer eve- 
ning. 

Keer SHuFFLIN’: (Eltinge, 42, W. Mat. Sat. 








only. Special performances Thurs. Eves. at 
11:45.)—Songs and dancing by a colored 
cast. With Miller and Lyles. 


My Marytanp: (Casino, B’way at 39.)—One 


of those pretty Civil War operettas. Not 
funny. 
Present Arms: (Mansfield, 47, W. Mat 
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Thurs.)—A noisy musical comedy about the 


Marines. Another Fields, Rodgers, and 


Hart entertainment. 


RAIN OR SHINE: (George M. Cohan, B’way 
at 43.)—Joe Cook does a one-man circus 
and is very funny in a so-so musical comedy 


RosaLiE: (New Amsterdam, 42, W.)—Mari 
lyn Miller and Jack Donahue are the chief 
reasons for not missing this pretentious 
Ziegfeld show. 

Suow Boat: (Ziegfeld, 6 Ave. at 54. Mat 
Thurs.)—Edna Ferber’s novel set to Kern's 
finest score. With Charles Winninger, 
Helen Morgan, Jules Bledsoe, and Norma 
Terris. A “must go.” 


TAKE THE Arr: (Earl Carroll, 7 Ave. at 50 
Mat. Thurs.)—Will Mahoney puts some 
humor into this middling show. 


THE THREE MuSKETEERS: (Lyric, 42, W 
Mat. Thurs.)—An elaborate musical ver 
sion of Dumas’ story, with Friml music 
Dennis King is starred. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


THE GRAND STREET Fo.uies: (Booth, 45, W 
Opens Thurs., May 24.)—A new edition 


DvE to open too late to be reviewed in this 
issue : 

ANNA: (Lyceum, 45, E.)—A comedy with 
Judith Anderson and Lou Tellegen. 

SHE Stoops to Conguer: (Knickerbocker: 
B’way at 38.)—A revival of Oliver Gold 
smith’s comedy. With Pauline Lord, Glenn 
Hunter, and others. 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 


* Better dress, but not obligatory. 


AMBASSADOR GRILL, Park at 51.—Anti-Broad 
way, which is a relief.* 

BarneEy’s, 83 W. 3.—A noisy, carefree ren- 
dezvous south of Washington Square. 

Crus Lino, 7 Ave. at 52.—Cool and calm, with 
Rosita and Ramon to dance for you.* 

Crus Montmartre, 205 W. 50.—Especiall 
good with the summer weather coming on 
Everyone there seems to know everyone 
else.* 


Crus RicHMAN, 157 W. 56.—George Olse! 
encouraging his usual following to have 
good time.* 


Heicu-Ho, 35 E. 53.—The old Lido-Veni 
patronage with new recruits to dance t 
Rudy Valee’s orchestra. Formal dress. 


Vitta VENIcE, 10 E. 60.—Such college boys 
as are not boning for finals. Pleasant never- 
theless. Must dress. 


Broapway ATMOSPHERE—These places seem 
pretty much alike to us so we list only a 
handful. Your visiting cousins will be 
pressed by their clatter and have fun pick 
ing out “types.” Texas Guinan’s place, the 
Salon Royale, 58, W. of B’way, is open al! 
night and has a new show... . Chez Hele! 
Morgan, 151 W. 54, was one of the sho 
places last winter and Miss Morgan stil 
sings there... . Durante, Jackson, and Cla 
ton prance around the Parody, 48, W. 0! 
B’way. ... Chez Florence, 117 W. 48, has 
lost Florence for the summer but gained 
Alberta, a new singer. .. . A good colored 
orchestra at the Fifty-fourth Street Club 
231 W. 54. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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THIS SUMMER THE ” 

WELL-PLANNED WARDROBE WILL C» 
INCLUDE PLENTY OF THE LITTLE ~ 

SLEEVELESS SILK FROCKS 


for which Best’s is famous 
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Model 500—$16.75 [4 Model 504—$16.75 
In crepe de chine we In crepe de chine 


Model 503— $25.00 
In silk piqué 





Model 501—$16.75 
In crepe de chine 


L 
Crepe de chine 16.75 Model 502—$25.00 Pink, Yellow, White 


In silk pique 


Silk Pique 25.00 Misses’ sizes 14 to 20 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


Pest & Co. 


Fifth Avenue at 35th St.—N. Y. 
Paris Palm Beach London 








My 





GOINGS ON 
ABOUT TOWN 
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[THIS LIST COVERS THE NINE DAYS FROM FRI- 
DAY, MAY 18, THROUGH SATURDAY, MAY 26] 


(Continued from page 10) 


GREENWICH V1ILLAGE—Another section where 
the places run to pattern. All are informal, 
don’t cost much and have that Village touch. 
Among the better are Mori's, 144 Bleecker ; 
County Fair, 54 E. 9; and Chico’s, 245 Sul- 
livan. 


HarLEM—Better find a friend who knows his 
way about; the liveliest places don’t wel- 
come unknown whites. Go very late and do 
not dress. A few choices for the first vis- 
itor are: Barron’s Exclusive Club, 7 Ave. 
at 134; Small’s, across the Avenue; The 
Nest, 169 W. 133; and Connie’s Inn, 7 Ave. 
at 131. 


WitTH THE Russtans—One of last winter's 
rages was Yar, 9 E. 54, where the music is 
soulful; there’s no dancing and everyone 
dresses. Kavkaz, B’way at 53, and Katinka, 
109 W. 49, have their followings and are 
still best Saturday nights. 


Note: The Embassy Club 
members) is at 151 E. 57. 


(open only to 


MOTION PICTURES 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances begin 
at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. Sunday at 3. Titles 
are listed alphabetically.) 


THE Crowp: (Lexington, Lex. at 51; Sat., 
Sun., May 18, 19, and 20. Performances 
continuous from 1:20 p.m. Also Sheridan, 
7 Ave. at 12; Sat., Sun., and Mon., May 
26-28; performances continuous from 1 
p.M.)—A throughly worthwhile and serious 
work; by all means see it. 


Four Sons: (Gaiety, B’way at 46.)—A 
mother’s heart torn by war, and mended 
again. Not as blah as it sounds. 


THe Man Wuo Laueus: (Central, B’way at 
47.)—A mixture of love, horror, and loose- 
ness; adapted from Hugo’s novel. 


Speepy: (Proctor’s, Lex. at 86. Fri., Sat., and 
Sun., May 18, 19, and 20. Performances 
continuous from 1 to 11 p.m.)—Harold 
Lloyd makes good funny business out of 
New York’s last horse car. 


StrREET ANGEL: (Globe, B’way at 46.)—Janet 
Gaynor in a rather beautiful picture, despite 
the concocted plot. 

THe Wuirte Sister: (Capitol, B’way at 51. 
Beginning Sat., May 19. Performances con- 
tinuous from 1:55 to 11:45 p.m.)—A re- 
vival of one of Lillian Gish’s best pictures. 


WincGs: (Criterion, B’way at 44.)—Another 
silly story fails to live up to excellent pho- 
tography, this time of war in the air. 


Note: The following pictures opened too late 
for review in this issue: 


Tempest: (Embassy, 7 Ave. at 46; 2:45 and 
8:45 p.m. Sun. Mat. at 3.)—Barrymore’s 
latest, about Russia under the red regime. 


RaMONA: (Rivoli, B'way at 49. Performances 


Bc 
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continuous from 11:30 a.m.)—Dolores Del 
Rio’s newest picture. 


STEAMBOAT BILL, Jr.: (Rialto, 7 Ave. at 42. 
Performances continuous from 10 a.M. 
weekdays and 11:30 Sun.)—A new Buster 
Keaton comedy. 


The following, if you run across them, are 
also recommended: “Across to Singapore,” 
sea adventures; ‘‘The Big Noise,” satire with 
Chester Conklin; “The Circus,” Chaplin’s 
latest; “‘Dressed to Kill,’ good crook melo- 
drama; “‘Easy Come, Easy Go,” light comedy 
with Richard Dix; “The Last Command,” 
with Emil Jannings ; ‘The Last Moment,” pic- 
turing the thoughts of a drowning man; and 
“Sadie Thompson,” the film version of “Rain,” 
with Gloria Swanson. 


ART 


AMERICANS—A summer show of some of the 
best moderns: Daniel, 600 Madison (above 
57.) Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. weekdays. 


BLakE—Water colors, unusual collection: 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5 Ave. at 82. 
Open 10 a.m. to 5 P.M. weekdays; Sun., 1 
to 6 P.M. 


CuasE—Memorial show of the leader of his 
decade: American Academy of Arts and 
Letters, 633 W. 155. Open 10 a.m. to 5 
p.M. weekdays; Sun., 2 to 5 p.m. 


ROCKWELL Kent — Drawings _ illustrating 


“Candide”: Pynson Printers, 299 W. 43. 
Open day and night including Sundays. 
Mixep Moperns—Derain, Kuhn, Phillips, 


Pach, Vlaminck, and others: Montross, 26 
E. 56. Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. weekdays. 
Closes Sat., May 19. 


Moperns—Museum dedicated to the living: 
New York University, 100 Wash. Sq. E. 
Open 9 a.M. to 6 P.M. weekdays; Sun., 2 
to 5 P.M. 


SaLons OF AMERICA—The annual _ show: 
Anderson Galleries, 489 Park Ave. (at 59). 
Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. weekdays; Sun., 2 
to 5 p.m. Closes Sat., May 26. 


TAPESTRIES—Loan Exhibition of famous 
French Gothic tapestries: Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 5 Ave. at 82; Gallery D6. 
Open 10 a.m. to 5 P.M. weekdays; Sun., 
1 to 6 p.m. Beginning Sat., May 26. 

W HITNEY—A live group of some of our best 
and some of the comers: Whitney Club, 10 
W. 8. Open 10 a.m. to 6 P.M. weekdays. 
Closes Sat., May 26. 


MUSIC 


Opera Concert—Mad. Sq. Garden, Sun., May 
20, at 8:30 P.m. 


ON THE AIR 


GAINSBORG—Violinist 
18 and 


and 
25, at 8 P.m., 


LUDLOW AND 
pianist, Fri., May 
over WJZ. 
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H. H. A. Beach as 
sisted by Lenox String Quartet, Fri., May 


CHAMBER Music—Mrs. 


18, at 10 p.m., over WJZ. 

UnitTep SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—Howaril 
Barlow conducting. Sun., May 20, at 3 p.m 
over WOR. 

Opera Concert—From Mad. Sq. Garden, 
Sun., May 20, at 9 p.m., over WABC. 


SPORTS 


BasEBALL—Yankees vs. St. Louis: Fri., Sat 
and Sun., May 18-20; Yankees vs. Boston 
Mon., Tues., and Wed., May 21-23; games 
at Yankee Stadium at 3 p.m. (Take 6 or 
9 Ave. “L” or Jerome Ave. Subway). . 
Giants vs. Philadelphia: Fri., Sat., and Sun 
May 25-27; games at Polo Grounds at 3 
p.M. (Take 6 or 9 Ave. “L” or Bus No. 3 

Box1nc—(Main bouts at 10 p.Mm., prelimi 
naries at 8:15.) Baker vs. Testo, welter 
weights, and Graham vs. Francis, bantam 
weights. Ebbets Field, Sullivan St. just 
off Franklin Ave., Brooklyn, Wed., May 
23. (Take Brighton Line train on B.M.1 
to Prospect Park). . . . Morgan vs. Martin 
junior lightweights, 15 rounds, Mad. Sq 
Garden, Thurs., May 24. 

Crew—Yale-Princeton-Cornell-Harvard Re 
gatta, Sat., May 19, at Derby, Conn. Races 
at 5:30, 6, 6:30 and 7 Pp.M., p.s.T. (Special 


train leaves Grand Central Station at 2:45 


P. M., D. S. T.).... Navy-Harvard-Penn., on 
the Schuylkill, Philadelphia, Sat., May 19, 
at 4:30 p.m., pD.s.T. (Regular trains to 


Philadelphia leave Penn. Station every hour 
on the hour, taking two hours). . . . Amer 
ican Henley, on the Schuylkill, Philadelphia 
Sat., May 26, at 2 P.M., D.s.T. 

Poto—Yale vs. Army, on new Phipps Field 
New Haven, Fri., May 18, at 4 P.M., D.S.T 
(Trains leave Grand Central station at ! 
and 2 P.M., D.S.T., arriving New Haven at 
2:51 and 3:54.) 

Racinc—Belmont Park. Races weekdays at 
2:30 p.m. until June 9. (Trains leave Penn 
Station at intervals from 12:30 to 1:55 
P.M.) 

Y ACHTING—Six-metre trials for Internation: 
Races abroad. Off Larchmont, Sat. and 
Sun., May 19-20; off Oyster Bay, Sat. and 
Sun., May 26-27. 

Note: Davis Cup American Zone Mat 
United States vs. China, Kansas City, Ma) 


25-27. . . . Intercollegiate Track Champion 
ships, Cambridge, Mass., Fri. and Sat 
May 25-26. 


OTHER EVENTS 


BaLLEtT—Alexis Kosloff’s version of Rims! 
Korsakov's “Scheherazade.” Carnegie Ha! 
Sat., May 26, at 8:30 P.M. 
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The average man 
is deeply concerned with 
his family’s welfare 


—but he is often so absorbed in providing 
for the present that he overlooks the future. 


Financial freedom can be bought for your 
family today under a Life Insurance Trust 
Plan arranged to fit your individual circum- 
stances. 

Read the column at the right and then send for our 


booklet, “Have You Bought Your Family’s Financial 
Freedom?” 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
11 BROAD STREET 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street 28th Street and Madison Avenue 
247 Broadway 


District Representatives: 
PHILADELPHIA - BALTIMORE - ATLANTA - SAN FRANCISCO -. CHICAGO 
MEXICO CITY 


FOREIGN OFFICES: LONDON .- PARIS - 


Total resources more than $500,000,000 


\ © E.T. C. of N.Y., 1928 





HE LIFE INSURANCE TRUST 

PLAN is particularly attractive 
and advantageous for that large group 
of men of moderate circumstances who 
are anxious to provide for the future of 
their families. We refer to those men 
who are now saving a percentage of 
their earnings annually but realize that 
they are gambling on the future and 
wish to provide an adequate estate at 
once. 


The Life Insurance Trust Plan guar- 
antees the financial freedom of your 
family by creating at once a large es- 
tate in insurance. 


It places the estate in trust with us, 
enabling us to bring to its manage- 
ment and to the service of your heirs 
absolute fidelity, continuous existence 
and the knowledge and experience of 
years of similar service. 


It enables you to use either a part of 
your annual earnings or the income 
from your investments to pay the life 
insurance premiums which maintain 
your estate. 


Under our guidance you may carry 
out an investment program which can 
be arranged to place your insurance 
ultimately upon a self-supporting basis 
and provide a convenient emergency 
reserve. 


If you are possessed of abundant 
means or even great wealth, the Insur- 
ance Trust has advantages for you. It 
provides a large cash sum for the im- 
mediate use of your executors in meet- 
ing inheritance taxes, debts, commis- 
sions and administration expenses. 


A Life Insurance Trust may be cre- 
ated from your present insurance poli- 
cies and may be increased to the des’red 
size by taking out additional insurance 
at your convenience. 


A Life Insurance Trust may be made 
as elastic and flexible in its provisions 
as you desire. It can be made revo- 
cable at any time. The powers of the 
trustee can be clearly defined, emer- 
gency payments specified, etc. 


I am interested in your Insurance 
Trust Plan for providing an estate now 
for the future protection of my family. 


Please send me further particulars. 
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WHERE PIERCE=-ARROW LOYALTY IS GREAT 


With people of culture, there is a certain reverence for dig- 
nified beauty and fineness. € Among such people there is natu- 
rally a pronounced loyalty to Pierce-Arrow. @ This loyalty was 
present when a Pierce-Arrow cost twice as much as today’s 
highest priced model. (It existed when such beauty as now 
belongs to Pierce-Arrow was not dreamed of. @ And it has 
survived the approaches of other makers of fine cars ever since. 


You may purchase a Pierce-Arrow out of income, if you prefer. A sim- 
plified financing plan makes this a most practical procedure. Your present 
car accepted as cash up to the full amount of its appraisal valuation. 





TWELVE CUSTOM-BUILT MODELS FROM $2,750 AT BUFFALO 









PIERCE-ARROW SALES CORPORATION (Factory Branch) NEW YORK, BROOKLYN, BRONX 
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A Great Day 
for Golf 


be dines pick up the telephone... yes, 


perhaps you can get the twelve- 
thirty... meet the others at the club at 
one o'clock ... it’s a great day for golf... 
Last time you were out you remem- 
bered—after you got in the locker room 
—that you intended to get a new sweater 





... or knickers... or some golf socks... 


Don't be caught again . . .come straight 
to us for everything ... you can do all 
your golf shopping right here in the 
shortest possible time, because we have 
exactly what you want... expert knowl- 
edge of the sportsman’s clothing require- 
ments—the result of many years’ service 
to the devotees of every sport— puts us 
in a unique position to meet all your 





needs .. . quickly and satisfactorily. 
Send for our booklet, ‘'Brogues and Bunkers.”’ 


Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 


MADISON AVENUE & 45TH ST. 
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SAKS ~FIFTH AVENUE 


New York 
oN 


Wedding Gowns 


by 


The Salon Moderne 


(Our custom dressmaking department) 


Our exclusive little French dressmaking 
salon on the fifth floor is preparing 
designs of exceptional distinction 
for gowns for the bride 
and the bridesmaids. 


Salon Moderne - - - Fifth Floor 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


E received some blotters the 
other day from the vice-presi- 
dent of a bank. He had sent 
them to us because we had let drop 
just the merest hint that we needed 
them. ‘This clears up an old question 








which has been stewing and stirring 
about in our mind for many a fiscal 
period, namely—what do vice-presi- 
dents of banks do? Obviously one of 
their duties is to be watchful and 
search out persons needing blotters; 
and, having found such a person, send 
him some, 


TUDENTS of municipal affairs 

who say that Mayor Walker is 
just a butterfly and does not accomplish 
enough are simply talking through 
their hat. Consider what His Honor 
did during the short space of a recent 
week: cemented friendship with Ger- 
many by kissing Mrs. Koehl in front 
of the City Hall; received decoration 
from the Rumanian Government for 
having shown Queen Marie such a nice 
time when she was here; addressed the 
Codperative Big Sisters in the Wan- 
amaker Auditorium, lauding them; 
announced he would run for Mayor 
again; acted as honorary patron for 
the Judson Health Charity Carnival 
with Mr. and Mrs. Jack Dempsey; 
noticed sharp increase in crime and 
looked askance at Police Commissioner 
Warren; welcomed Governor of 
Rome and thanked him for bringing 
sunshine with him; told reporters there 
was no serious friction between him- 
self and Commissioner Warren; was 


expected for cornerstone laying at 
American Women’s Clubhouse but did 
not go; spoke to the Advertising Club, 
mentioning no names; autographed 
souvenir program for the Green Room 
Club, and made speech saying that the 
seven-cent fare was the only blight on 
an otherwise gala week. 


N one or two occasions recently, 

we have been compelled, by the 
exigencies of a situation, to sit in a box 
in a theatre. We know of no deeper 
degradation, nor of any more inef- 
fectual pastime. After enjoying an 
unobstructed view of the upper half 
of the butler in the first two minutes 
of play, we spent the remainder of 





the evening staring at a dull gold 
proscenium and being slightly train- 
sick from riding backwards. Of 
course, having seen the butler, we were 
quite able to construct the rest of the 
drama without further assistance from 
the actors, and should have been per- 
fectly content to curl up and have a 
good sulk. But somehow we like to 
do our moping in the privacy of our 
own home, and our concrete sugges- 
tion to theatre owners is that they 
either board up their boxes, the way 
you do an old stable, or else provide 
them with a set of reflecting mirrors 
which will make it possible to see what 
is going on. 


T seems to us that the proposed 
Museum of the City of New 
York is happening along in the nick 
of time, and we would like to urge 


our constituency to support the project. 
Now extant are many vestigial marks 
of old New York which will shortly 
pass into the limbo if they are not saved 
for posterity by being given space in 
the Museum. There are, for example, 


= 
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the “L” stations. Our suggestion is 
that the station at Thirty-eighth Street 
and Sixth Avenue—or possibly the one 
with the stained-glass windows at 
Fourteenth Street and Ninth Avenue 
—be transferred to a hall in the 
Museum just as soon as humanly pos- 
sible, before mortification sets in. Some 
of the benches in the parks will just 
about be able to make the journey, too, 
without crumbling. 


HINGS get on our mind, 

troubling us and keeping us out 
late. Recently we have taken to 
thinking a good deal about that auto- 
matic cigarette-vending machine which 
hands out a pack of cigarettes at the 
twist of a knob, and from which comes 
an automatic voice saying: “Thank 
you!” This mechanical response, 
which must have been the crowning 
inspiration of an inventor, comes with 
a cold and canny deliberateness which 





quite frightened us the time we heard 
it. For all its dulcet modulation there 
was an ominous note in its sure rhythm 
and unvaried accent. It strikes us that 
only a very lonely race of people would 
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find any comfort in the gratitude of a 
robot. 


Restraint of Trade 


HEN the Bremen fliers were at 

the Ritz, mounted police stood 
guard around the place, and while this 
solicitude may have pleased the avia- 
tors and most others, it displeased one 
resident of the hotel. His bootlegger 
flatly refused to make a delivery while 
the cordon remained on duty and this 
practically ruined a private dinner 
party he had planned, 


Harriett 


F all the orchids at the Orchid 

Show, we liked Harriett—she 
was so rare. Other orchids had exotic 
backgrounds, but only Harriett had a 
gold case lined with black, in front of 
which her lover, Mr. Louis Burk, 
paced up and down. We talked to 
Mr. Burk about Harriett and she is in- 
deed his passion. He brought her here 
from Philadelphia in his private car, 
and every night during the show Har- 
riett went home with Mr. Burk’s gar- 
dener to his hotel room. 

In color and size, she is not such an 
orchid. But she is the only one of her 
kind in the world, and she is thirty- 
eight years old, with a strange waxen 
beauty. —I'wo white, star-shaped blos- 
soms, pink in the centre, are her pres- 
ent charm, and a third bud is coming, 
which Mr. Burk is not going to allow 
to mature—it would weaken Harriett. 
Even the existing two flowers weaken 
her and will be removed before they 
wither. She is not for sale, and al- 
though there are no other orchids like 
her, there will be! 

“Due to a certain accident,” said 
Mr. Burk, “TI have another plant com- 
ing along.” 

“What certain accident?” we asked. 
And then Mr. Burk told us Harriett’s 
story. She used to belong to Mrs. 
George B. Wilson, the orchid queen of 
Philadelphia. That was fifteen years 
ago when Harriett was young. When 
the war came, coal became scarce, Har- 
riett grew cold and seemed about to 
die. In desperation Mrs. Wilson let 
Mr. Burk take her, and he nursed her 
back to health. It was the custom, in 
the Burk greenhouse, to place her over 
a water moat so that no insects could 
attack her. But one night this precau- 
tion was neglected, a slug invaded the 
pot and a certain accident happened— 
the slug ate Harriett’s new growth of 





“Doctor, the baby is sleeping with his mouth open. Does that 


mean anything serious? 
* 


roots, all round and about. Mr. Burk’s 
heart bled, but when he found that 
Harriett—instead of dying—was put- 
ting out a side-shoot, a surgical opera- 
tion was performed, and now Harriett 
has a child (for which somebody of- 
fered a thousand dollars the other day 
and received from Mr. Burk only a 
smile ). 

That was how it was. At home, 
Mr. Burk keeps his love in a certain 
place in his greenhouse, right where 
he can see her whenever he comes in. 
He says he moved her once to a place 
that seemed more favorable, but that 
she began to fail and had to be re- 
turned immediately to the old location. 
Her complete name, Mr. Burk says, is 
Phalaenopsis Harriettae, but we won’t 


go into that. She will live forever, 
God willing. 


THER things we learned at the 
Orchid Show were that most of 
the orchids for New York City con- 


sumption are grown in Westchester, 
Jersey, and Long Island; that an or- 
chid seed-pod contains one hundred 
million seeds; and that if you are not 
scared to try, it is really possible to 
grow a common orchid plant in a 
window, as one does a geranium. 


Tampering With the Mails 


F in a moment of artificial bravado 

or pensive dream you should mail 
a letter which, come morning, you are 
sorry you mailed, there is a regulation 
way of getting it back. We are told 
that an average of two letters a day 
are thus recalled in Manhattan and the 
Bronx. By the Monroe Doctrine, or 
something like that, one’s letter be- 
longs to one until the sendee gets it in 
his hands. That’s a post-office rule. 
Here then is what you do. Re-address 
a second envelope, a duplicate of the 
first, and rush to Room 224 at the 
Central Post Office. Give the man— 
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“Suffering cats! Four no-trumps Pve bid and I’m interrupted 


by a crazy woman!” 
a 


this is the office of the assistant post- 
master—your facsimile envelope and 
ask for Form 1509. Fill it in. It 
asks nothing more personal than your 
name, we understand. The post office 
promptly gets in touch with the sub- 
station of the district to which your 
letter has been sent and with the car- 
rier who naturally would deliver it. 
You then go home and wait for noti- 
fication that the letter has been re- 
called, whereupon you go down and 
claim it. Letters to distant points are 
wired or even cabled for, and the send- 
er must pay for this, but for letters 
within the city there is no charge. 


( NE of our roving correspondents 
has wired us from Dobbs Ferry 
ncerning a discovery he has made. 

The large brewery on the waterfront 
st north of that place has been taken 
er by the Methodist Book Concern. 


He says this is just for our informa- 
tion. 


Last Call 


LDER residents around Gramercy 

Park were astonished to find one 
night in April no lights in Allaire’s. 
A padlock hung on the hospitable doors 
of the famous old bdierhalle. Senti- 
mental inquirers learned finally that 
the night before a few silent gentle- 
men had eaten the last dinner ever 
served in the place. Its passing was not 
generally known, however, until 
proclamation was made that there 
would be an auction of its equipment 
last week. 

Allaire’s Scheffel Hall has brooded 
for fifty years in Seventeenth Street, a 
few steps from Gramercy Park, the 
Washington Irving house, and the O. 
Henry house. Twenty-five years ago 
it was a favorite sanctuary of musicians 
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and artists and literary men. 
Visitors went there to have a 
look at William Sydney 
Porter and Richard Harding 
Davis and Stephen Crane sit- 
ting about over pipes and 
kinds. of 
domestic and imported beer 


beer. Fourteen 
were On tap, the steaks were 
celebrated, and some days as 
many as three hundred or- 
ders of pigs’ knuckles and 
sauerkraut were served. A 
musty tone of tranquillity 
was given by high shelves 
holding old steins, smoky 
rafters veining the ceiling, 
and faded scenes of duellists 
and rollicking monks and 
burgomasters painted on the 
walls. It had been copied in 
a fashion after a hall in 
Munich (hence O. Henry’s 
name for it, Old Munich) 
and “‘seemed atmospherically 
correct,” said that writer, 
“when viewed through the 
When 
such a view was pleasantly 
legal the hall flourished and 
even after prohibition it held 
on somehow for ten years more. Slow- 
ly the old patrons drifted away. No 
one came any longer at ten in the 


bottom of a glass.” 


morning to sit over cheese and wine 
late into the twilight. Some nights 
there was no one there at all but the 
waiters, whispering and melancholy. 
We attended the auction Wednes- 
day. Drab proprietors of little Third 
Avenue restaurants shuffled about look- 
ing for bargains in dishes. Morbid fel- 
lows out of work idled in, drawn by 
the drooping flag of the auctioneer. 
The floor was dustily littered and the 
room was heavy with stogie smoke. 
The auctioneer, wearing a bright gray 
hat, sat in a chair on a bare table-top 
and chanted prices. There was a step- 
ladder before the fireplace. 
Somebody had climbed up to hang a 
numbered tag on the huge dark-wood 
clock above it. 


great 


Its every wheel was 
made by hand in Germany and it had 
chimed the hours away for fifty years. 
There were fingermarks, too, on the 
dust of the powder horn above the 
clock, inviolate for decades. On 
tables around the walls were ranged 
chinaware and kitchen utensils and, 
formation like 
two hundred pewter-lidded steins. The 
auctioneer chanted the fin@old virtues 
of the steins. Teutonic 
gentleman picked one up, sighed, and 


in close prisoners, 


An elderly 
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put it down. Nobody, while we were 
there, broke the spell of his fascination 
and bid for them. Finally a man 
bought ten platters and seventy-five 
plates. This proceeding was recorded 
by the auctioneer’s assistant, who stood 
behind the old cigar case and pushed 
down the surprised restaurant cat 
when it jumped up and rubbed against 
his arm. The breaking of the glass in 
that cigar case one day twenty years 
ago formed the starting point for O. 
Henry’s story, ““The Halberdier of the 
Little Rheinschloss.” ‘The small dis- 
aster caught his fancy and he wrote of 
it, “I did not like things to happen in 
Old Munich. Nothing had ever hap- 
pened there before.” ‘The stogie smoke 
at length got into our eyes and so we 
left. 


A Commentary 
HEN Betty Starbuck, the 


actress, arrived from Eu- 
rope last week, the cameramen, 
as usual, requested her to pose 
for photographs, and they sug- 
gested, as usual, that she cross 
her legs, smile, pull up her skirt 
just a tiny bit, and so on. They 
then took their pictures. One 
photographer, however, waited 
resignedly until all this was 
over and then said, ““Would you 
please pose again and drape 
your skirt over your knees? 
I’m from the Times.” 


Champion 


UITE casually mention 


was made, a few weeks 


holder of the world was E. L. 
Gaylor; time, fourteen minutes 
and two seconds. Our report 
so fired the curiosity of one of 
our gentlemanly readers in 
Middletown, Conn., that he 
rushed to see Mr. Gaylor, and 
now writes us, telling all about 
this interesting parlor trick. 
Mr. Gaylor is a senior at 
Wesleyan College. He submits 
to the experiment of holding his 
breath in the physical laboratory 
in the presence of witnesses. He 
sits down. He takes three deep 
breaths of pure oxygen, fol- 
lowed by six full minutes of 
breathing the ordinary air of 
the laboratory. An apparatus 
which would record any cheat- 
ing is strapped to his chest. A 


. j 
ago, that the champion breath- \ 
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professor calls “Time!” Gaylor takes 
a full breath, and the test is on. After 
the first two minytes it becomes sheer 
force of will. After the first five min- 
utes he becomes dizzy and then numb. 
This is followed by a prickly sensation 
all over the body. After fourteen 
minutes and two seconds he lets go, 
to save himself from falling uncon- 
scious. He says it is a triumph of mind 
over matter. He has no other hobby. 


Worklady 
H™" JUNKERs, who virtually 


runs her father’s aircraft cor- 
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poration in this country, being vice- 
president, director, and assistant trea- 
surer, and who is usually pictured as 
doing little else, nevertheless has her 
hours of ease when she forgets pistons, 
bolts, and sales promotion. An asso- 
ciate of hers tells us that the young 
woman is deeply interested in modern 
art, goes to every good concert, and 
reads widely. One of her favorite 
authors is Mark Twain. The German 
lady herself is something of a wit and 
raconteuse. 

When she was sixteen—she js 
now twenty-nine—boarding — school 
bored her and she left it for her 


“Yes, I’m fine, except for a cold I seem to be catching.” 
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father’s laboratories, where she used 
often to find her mother puttering 
around too. (Herta is one of twelve 
children, all who are alive being con- 
nected with some one of the Junkers 
enterprises. One brother was killed 
flying in South America, another is a 
mechanic in this town.) Although 
Miss Junkers was graduated from a 
German university with high honors in 
aerodynamics and has had more than 
five hundred hours in the air, she has 
never made a solo flight. 


She gets little pleasure going about 
socially, rarely plays bridge or attends 
dances and, although she has a wide 
acquaintance in German diplomatic 
circles here and in Washington, pre- 
fers the company of some member of 
the Junkers staff when she goes out. 
There are twelve on the staff, includ- 
ing office workers, and they all call 
her Herta and are devoted to her. Miss 
Junkers does not bother much about 
clothes and is usually dressed in a fly- 
ing suit or in khaki breeches, boots, and 
a sweater. When she went to Canada 
last month she took several frocks 
along but didn’t wear any of them, 
and, returning from Washington by 
train after Floyd Bennett’s funeral, 
she wore her breeches and boots. An 
old navy blue beret is the hat she usual- 
ly affects. 

She likes to pore over charts and 
blueprints but doesn’t like to write 
business letters. In their stead she 
sends telegrams. When she is deal- 
ing with a difficult technical problem 
she smokes many cigarettes and eats 
candy. She lives in a small apart- 
ment in Mineola, to be near the flying 
field, but spends little time indoors at 
home. She runs from interviewers 
when she recognizes them. What she 
hates most is the American reporter’s 
habit of asking about one’s personal 
affairs. She likes America and re- 
cently took out her first naturalization 
papers. 


Sports and Kids 
| ipeewenr ge and tops have taken 


second place with the kid gangs 
in some parts of town: the new sport 
is racing turtles, The young gamblers 
seem to have got the idea from a news 
story about racing turtles in Hawaii 
ind adapted it to the little green tor- 
toises that pet shops sell for a quarter. 
Two chalk lines on the sidewalk are 
the start and finish, and youthful for- 
tunes are won and lost. 


A pet-shop proprietor told us that 
one little sporting gentleman, age nine, 
secured parental backing, bought up a 
string of twelve turtles, painstakingly 
tested them in time trials, retained the 
fast ones, sold the slow ones to his lit- 
tle companions at a loss, and proceeded 
to clean up. He now has the finest rac- 





ing string in his district, and is consid- 
ered immensely wealthy. 


Spanish Flats 


T is perhaps our historical duty to 
chronicle the passing of the Spanish 

Flats. Six of the eight red-brick build- 
ings which for more than fifty years 
have overlooked Central Park at Fifty- 
ninth Street and Seventh Avenue al- 
ready have been torn apart and the 
New York Athletic Club erected in 
their place. Now the others are to go. 

The Spanish Flats—real-estate men 
may dispute the point but we hold to 
it—were the first real apartments in 
New York. There had been essays at 
the apartment idea as early as 1865, 
but they missed the mark. When the 
flats were built in 1882, that was the 
actual starting point in apartment his- 
tory. They took their name from the 
Spaniard, José de Navarro, who built 
them, and who had settled down here 
after relinquishing his duties as Spanish 
consul in this city. One of his sons 
married Mary Anderson, the actress, 
and another was a beau bachelor of the 
town until his death not many years 
ago. 

Navarro was a man of wealth and 
he put seven million dollars into the 
project. The buildings were ten stories 
each: “Room for seventy-six families 
and guaranteed high class.” ‘They 
were, as a matter of fact, too high class 
at the start and were not a success. 
Those who could have afforded them 
had homes of their own and it was not 
until they were placed on a codperative 
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basis that they became in time fashion- 
able and profitable. A year after the 
flats were finished there was something 
of a row about them. A committee of 
prominent gentlemen met to “discuss 
the propriety of asking the passage of a 
law restricting the height of buildings, 
especially where used as dwellings, in 
this city.” The fire department, these 
gentlemen said, was not equipped to 


fight blazes at a height greater than 
seventy-five feet and fear was ex- 
pressed that “a train of maladies” 
might descend upon the city if the 
streets were deprived of sunshine by 
the shadows of tall houses. Nothing 
came of the protests and New York 
went right on building apartments. In- 
deed, the Spanish Flats themselves, 
long before they were ready to go, had 
been lost in the very shadows that had 
been predicted. 


Rat Catcher 


EAR Wanamaker’s there is a 

little shop that sells ornaments 
and beads and things. An old man 
keeps it, and he remembers when 
Canal Street was pretty far north and 
when New York was a good little 
town. 

We were in there one day investi- 
gating a certain bauble when a person 
of doubtful substance wandered in. He 
seemed to be a tramp, or possibly a 
public charge. We were waiting for 
him to mumble something about a cup 
of coffee, when he asked: “Has that 
Wedgwood come in yet?” 

“Not yet,” said the shopkeeper. 

“Be in again,” said the tramp, and 
departed. 

“A nut?” we asked. 

“No,” said the shopkeeper, “‘not ex- 
actly. He’s got one of the finest col- 
lections of china in the city. Comes 
in and buys four or five hundred dol- 
lars worth from me. He lives down 
on the East Side somewhere. He’s a 
rat catcher.” —THE NEw YoORKERS 


, 
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OBJECTS FOR COMMON TELESCOPES 


IN THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 


THE INSTRUMENT 

ITH whatever object in view 

the amateur may take up the 

fascinating pursuit of looking 
into his g windows after 
nightfall; whether it be as a delight- 
ful hobby and a relaxation from work 


neighbors’ 


and care, or in the hope of doing some 
really useful work in one or another 
of the branches of anthropology; he 
must begin by providing himself with 
a telescope. Small hand telescopes, or 
even good ordinary opera glasses, are 
not to be scorned, as they will always 
show something not to be seen without 
optical aid, and they have the enor- 
mous advantage of being easily port- 
But for serious work, the ama- 
teur will purchase a so-called “achro- 
matic” refractor with an aperture of 
not less than three inches or more than 
five inches. Unless one has unlimited 
means and can afford to erect a special 
observatory Fic. 1), anything 
larger than a five-inch aperture will 
be found unwieldy and impracticable, 
the focal length of a five-inch being 
necessarily about six feet. 

Some observers prefer the reflector, 
and, indeed, the reflector has certain 
undeniable advantages, such as a great- 
er compactness, the fact that it is per- 
fectly achromatic, and so on. But a 
factor of paramount importance in 
“window-gazing” is brightness, and 
reflectors grasp far less light than re- 
fractors of equal aperture. Objects 
are often so badly illuminated by piano 
lamps, indirect lighting, and lamps 
covered by fancy shades, as to render 
observation, save to the practiced eye, 
most unsatisfactory. Brightness, then, 
is essential, and for brightness one 
must depend upon the refractor. 


able. 


( S€e 


THE Mope or OssERVATION 

HESE remarks on brightness lead 
us to the first “don’t” for the 
Do not use too much mag- 
nifying power. Even when the object 


amateur. 


is several blocks away, details, such as 
facial expressions, labels on bottles and 
the like, often far more 
clearly (though the image is smaller) 
with a 100-power eyepiece than with 
the 290-, 312- or other higher powers. 


are seen 


The exact proportion of light to size 
is essential to distinctness. 

Never place the telescope in a warm 
with the window Re- 
member that the air is magnified as 


room open. 


well as the object, and when the air 
is composed of warm and cool currents 
meeting at the open window, a flut- 
tering, boiling effect is produced. Turn 
off the steam, close the door, and 
leave the window open in the room 
throughout the day preceding a night 
of observation. If it is cold, wear an 
overcoat, 

A good stand for the telescope is 
vital. If the instrument is not 
solutely steady or if it is difficult to 
maneuver, the object to be observed 
may be lost at a critical moment, not to 


ab- 
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be picked up again until the shad 
drawn or the light extinguished. 
Spare no pains in adjusting 
focus. No two eyes are the same 
even the same eye is not invari: 
Long and intense gazing, for exam 
tends to shorten the focus of the ey 
For obvious reasons, the observat 
room should be rigorously darkened 
and the the 


through which the observations ar 


opening in window 


made should be as inconspicuous 


possible. A window arrangement 
which has been found practical 


shown in Fic. 2. 

Do not allow the end of the tele- 
scope to protrude over the sill of the 
If the telescope is made of 


window. 





























6.1 


Mrs. Harriette Appelbum Rather with her fine 12-inch refractor. This is 


the largest telescope used for window-observation in the world. 


Housed 


in its great dome on the roof of Mrs. Rather’s home in Park Avenue, it 
dominates the entire hotel and residential district of Manhattan and has been 


used with success on objects in Brooklyn and Staten Island. 
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so-called ‘‘Newtonian” shield. 


The 


dering the observer invisible. 


brass, or some other polished metal, 
a glint of light from a street lamp may 
attract the eye of a passing policeman. 
The possession of a sizable astronom- 
ical library, celestial planispheres, 
the complete set of celestial eyepieces 
and such other paraphernalia, will 
serve as the only possible defence in 
case of arrest as a Peeping Tom. 

Great care should be exercised in 
the selection of an apartment. Even 
a hundred visible windows offer little 
enough variety over the period of a 
three-year lease. In fact, out of a hun- 
dred windows, only about five are of 
any value, fully seventy-five per cent 
of the population being firmly fixed in 
the deplorable habit of drawing the 
shades immediately the lights are turn- 
ed on, while ten per cent cling so 
rigidly to the same evening ritual that 
observing it soon becomes a bore, and 
another ten per cent must be checked 
off for one or another of various 
reasons: vacant apartments, common- 
hall windows, absent tenants, etc. The 
best apartments are naturally those op- 
posite or near hotels. A large, first- 
class hotel offers a constant change of 
bill and a bonus paid for the lease of 
such an apartment will be found 
money well invested. If an apartment 
near a hotel can not be found (and the 
prevailing surprisingly low prices of 
excellent telescopes—made possible by 
their enormous sale—is making them 
scarcer every day) the amateur will 
do well to re-examine his field after 
the first of October and other leasing 
dates. 





ve 


The 
square of black chiffon velvet, mounted on 
wires, fits over the end of the telescope, ren- 


Do not be discouraged with 
| your first observations. Begin- 
j ‘ . yi. 

} ners invariably make the mistake 


} of training their telescopes on a 
single class of objects, viz., ob- 
} jects en déshabillé. It 
| well be said at once that this sort 


may as 


4c) of thing is not only inconsistent 


with the conduct of gentlemen 
and gentlewomen, but it becomes 
very dull very quickly to the nor- 
Unless 


vice-re- 


} mal-minded observer. 
' one is a member of a 
form otherwise 
mentally abnormal, this variety 
of subject, like post-cards bought 
in the Rue de Rivoli, loses its 
interest after one brief glance. 
Serious observers confine them- 


society, or 1s 





fe) selves exclusively to little scenes 


from Life, charming domes- 
tic dramas, views of the hearth 
and home and of God’s crea- 
tures who, believing themselves 
to be alone, have let fall the 
mask, and appear simple, natural and 
unaffected. 


THE OBsERVATION-BooK 

MULATE the astronomers by re- 

cording all 
that you see in 
an. observation- 
book. Trust 
nothing to 
memory. Rough 
notes made in 
the little Gem 
Leg Pad (see 
Fic. 3) which 
is fitted with a 
red light which 
will not con- 
tract the pupil 
of the eye and 
render it use- 
less for observ- 
ing dim objects, 
will be found 
invaluable the 
next day when 
doubts arise. 


Your observa- 


tion-book will 
enable you to 
astonish your 


friends (if you 
live near them ) 
by “reading in 
their palms” 
what they did 
the night be- 
fore. In any 
case, one is sure 
to become the 
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life of the party by recounting what 
one has seen through one’s telescope. 

The following excerpts from the 
observation-book of a noted amateur 


may serve as a guide to the best form 
to be used: 
1928. 


March 17. 
Motor oases and 


Fine night. 
Visibility excellent. 
other atmospheric disturbances at 
minimum owing to high wind during 
day. 

9:47 p.m. Window 7, 19th floor, 
Buckminster Arms. Light appears in 
window revealing charming young 
woman in hat and coat; she removes 
coat and flings it on bed; removes hat 
and flings it towards bed; leaps after 
hat and catches it in mid-air before it 
has touched bed; clutches heart, ter- 
rified at escape from bad luck; notices 
terrified expression on her face in 
mirror; goes to mirror and practices 
various types of terrified expressions 
for 21 min.; 
corner of nose; regardsit closely; bends 


discovers comedo in 
nose over with forefinger in order to 
regard it still more closely; leaves 
room. 
window at left; light is turned off 
after 1 min. 19 sec. She returns to 


Light appears in small, frosted 





RE 


W. Alziman Rithen, F.R.A.S., F.R.C.S., at the eyepiece of 
his 3.7-inch refractor. Mr. Rithen has been called the “father 
of amateur window-gazing.” 
and How to Take It,” is still a vade mecum for observers. 


His book, ‘““What to Look For 
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Window 7 with small 
magnifying mirror, bot- 
tles, gauze and some 
nickel instruments; props 
mirror against books in 
good light; spends 18 
min. extracting comedo 
and applying soothing 
lotion to wounds; search- rt 
es fruitlessly for more 
comedones; removes belt 
and scratches dorsal and 
lumbar vertebrae with 
Japanese back-scratcher ; 
removes frock and scratch- 
es entire circumfer- 
ence at waist line; 
combs hair; brushes 


hair; runs electric 

vibrator through 

hair; leaves room. 

‘ : JEONARD 
Light comes on in ~ pove 
small frosted win- / 


dow, left; light 
goes off after 58 sec. 
She returns with 24 bot- 

tles of various shapes; places 

them on chest of drawers; mixes bi- 
carbonate of soda and takes it; gives 
self up to consequences for 5 min.; 
wraps towel around hair; applies 23 
varieties of lotions, greases, muds and 
creams to her face; wipes hands on 
towel, leaving face under coating; 
opens top drawer of chest of drawers; 
rummages in mass of pink, black and 
white stuffs; removes from drawer a 
human skull; regards it; snaps hinged 
jaws several times; sits at table littered 
with papers and books; opens Saunders’ 
“Physiology for Medical Students 
and Physicians”; studies for 20 
min.; yawns; gets up; removes coating 
from face; slips off shoulder straps 
of step-in; notices window; draws 
blind. 

11:49 p.m. Windows 4, 5, 5bis 
and 6, 10th floor, Inverness Chambers. 
Windows 5 and 5éis form a double 
window; they are lighted by dining- 
room dome over what is the dining- 
room table between 6 and 8 P.M.; it 
is now the library table; plate rail at 
top of panelling bears 3 steins, 1 
genuine oil painting, 1 Indian rain 
god, 1 gold cup and saucer, 1 gold 
ball from end of curtain rod, 1 ex- 
ample of the glass-blowers’ art graven 
with the words “‘Asbury Park,” 1 
miniature wooden slipper with a pin- 
cushion in it made by the convicts at 
Auburn, | plate. There are 4 people 
in the room, 2 men, 2 women; they 
are standing; all are talking; woman 
A leads woman B from room; light 





appears in window 4; the 2 women 
enter; woman B puts on hat, then 
coat; both sit on bed and begin wag- 
ging jaws violently and simultane- 
ously; man A (in windows 5 and 
5dis) recounts something very close to 
ear of man B; man B listens intently, 
then makes wry face and bursts into 
hysterical laughter; man B now re- 
counts something into ear of man A, 
who listens intently, then makes wry 
face and bursts into hysterical laugh- 
ter; this goes on until the women re- 
turn; the 2 men wallop each other on 
back and the 2 women kiss; the party 
moves slowly out of room; remains 
away | min. 28 sec.; couple A returns 
alone; woman A lifts hands above 
head as though appealing to her 
Maker; man A grasps nose with thumb 
and forefinger and flings other hand 
in direction of exit door; he flings 
hand in direction of the woman; she 
folds arms and works her jaws rap- 
idly; she points finger at man; man 
points finger at her; their jaws be- 
come blurred; woman goes out; man 
selects chocolate from red glass dish 
on table and sits in Morris chair with 
funny paper; light appears in window 
6 revealing kitchen with a great pile 
of soiled dishes on the sink; woman 
turns back sleeves. . . . (Further ob- 
servation prevented by tears in ob- 
server’s eyes. ) 



















12:57 a.m. Window 3, 15th floor, 
the Admiral Hotel. Business man 
enters; removes derby hat, overcoat, 
coat and waistcoat; snaps up sleeve 
garters; frowns at self in mirror; 
undoes small package he has brought in 
with him; package turns out to be a 
bottle with a tiny corkscrew with a 
ring handle attached to the neck; 
man pours yellowish liquid in glass 
and gargles; has satisfied expression; 
frowns at self in mirror again; folds 
arms and frowns; tries frown under 
different lighting effects by switching 
on and off lamps; puts on derby hat 
and frowns; puts in seven apparently 
unsuccessful telephone calls; starts to 
undo shoe; suddenly assumes listening 
attitude; tiptoes to door at the left; 
listens; has short battle with con- 
science, then puts eye to keyhole; starts 
back from keyhole; works mouth vio- 
lently and kicks arm chair. (The tele- 
scope is shifted to window 2, the next 
to the left.) Shade is drawn to within 
an inch of the sill; dark object is seen 
moving about; it passes slit in window 
several times; dark object becomes 
pink object; pink object becomes 
white object; a hand is placed on 
shade pull; shade is jerked several 
times and then goes up, revealing 
United States Senator in nightgown; 
he extinguishes the light. 

—Ra.tpPH BarTON 
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HOW TO BE PRESENTED 


HIS is the time of year when 
the subject of presentation at 
Court is uppermost in the hearts 
ind minds of many of our young 
{merican lassies, and hardly a night 
zoes by these days without the fol- 
lowing conversation taking place in 
sme Park Avenue home: 





‘Papa! ” 
“What?” 
“Papa! ” 
“What?” 


“Papa, can 
Court?” 
“Phyllis, you eat your caviar 
papa will be very angry.” 








“Who is that?” 


“Thats my Aunt Mae, poor dear. 





COURT 















“But papa— 

“Phyllis!” 

This is followed by a few moments 
of silence, after which the débutante 
daughter begins again. 

“Mama!” 

“What?” 

““Mama, can |?” 

“No.” After which mama _ looks 
up from the Graphic and says, “Can 
you what?” 

“Can I be presented at 
Court?” 

“Of course not.” 

“But mama, Sarah Es- 
seX 1S going to—and Jen- 
nie Dodge—and Muriel 
Buick—” 


“Phyllis, mama is read- 





ing.” 

‘And so the subject is 
apparently dropped. But 
after dinner, when little 
Phyllis has been sent to 
bed without any liqueurs, 
mama is apt to suddenly 
become very thoughtful. 

‘You know, George,” 
she remarks to her hus- 
band, “it might not be 
such a bad idea after all. 
George, are you listen- 
ing?” 

“What?” asks papa. 

“T think we ought to 
present Phyllis at Court.” 

“What Court?” asks 
papa, brushing cigar ashes 
off his vest. 

Mama is silent. 

“Yes,” she says at last, 
“I think we had better do 
it.” 

Papa groans. 

“Haven’t we been to 
Palm Beach?” he asks. 
“And Aiken? And Hot 
Springs!” 

“White Sulphur,” cor- 
rects the mother. 

“All right,” agrees her 
husband, “but isn’t that 
enough for a_ while? 
Aren’t we in the rotogra- 
vure section almost every 
Sunday?” 

Mama muses. 

“IT wonder,” she says, 
“‘who I should see about 
it.” 


ND that, kind read- 
ers, is where I step 
in. That is why I am 


She’s just a bundle of nerves.” writing this article. I 
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have, to be sure, never been presented 
at Court personally, but my grand- 
mother on my father’s side was (I 
mean that, of course, as a term of re- 
lationship and not as the manner in 
which she was “presented” ), and we 
still have a rug made out of the dress 
she wore on that occasion, so that I am 
more than ready to render whatever 
assistance I can in helping to solve the 
various questions of ““What do you say 
to the King?” and “What does the 
King say to you?” etc. 

The first step, if you wish to have 
your wife and daughter presented, is 
to write to your congressman and ex- 
plain to him what it is you want. This 
should, of course, be done rather tact- 
fully, as the business of being “pre- 
sented” involves more or less of a mix- 
ture of social and political diplomacy. 
The following letter might serve as a 
guide, at least, to the correct principles 
to be considered: 


. SENATOR 

\ Witiarp P. Dryroos, 
’ WasHIncToNn, D.C. 
Dear Sir: 

Probably you do not 
\ remember me but I am 
\\ the man who contributed 
‘ two million dollars to 























your campaign fund last June and 
I was wondering how things were going 
down your way. It has been very warm 
here, unusually so for this time of year, 
although the nights are generally cool and 
we always get a breeze in our East win- 
dows. I think, though, that we shall prob- 
ably have to go to Europe 
soon and while we are in 
London we expect to see 
many interesting sights. 
They tell me that the King 
and Queen are to be there 
next month and that many 
Americans are desirous of 
being presented to them at 
Court. That probably is a 
pretty difficult thing, I sup- 
pose, unless one has the 
right kind of “pull.” My 
wife and daughter are go- 
ing with me, and they join 
me in extending to you our 
best wishes. 
Sincerely yours, 


That type of letter 
will quite probably bring 
about the right sort of re- 
sults, and before long you will receive 
an invitation from, King George and 
Queen Mary asking that your wife 
and daughter be presented to them. 


| EXT—the question, “What to 

wear!” That is not really such a 
difficult problem, as the Court presen- 
tation dress has remained unchanged 
since it was designed in 1453 by Sir 
John Falstaff, and consists of a plain 
velvet or satin dress, white, with a 
train exactly 18 inches long, which can 
be obtained from any English dress- 
maker or by mail from Sears-Roebuck 
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& Co., in Chicago, by sending them , 
money order for $14.75 and some 
wrong measurements. As a matter of 
fact, any old white dress will do, pro- 
vided it has the train and does not fit. 
The traditions of English dressmaking 
must be carefully 
respected, and many 
an American wom- 
an has made the 
fatal mistake of ap- 
pearing at Court in 
>" something that did 
not entirely suggest 


roast beef or the 
‘Tower. 
The — crowning 


glory of the presen- 
tation dress is, of 
course, the three 
ostrich plumes 
which _ protrud 
pleasantly 
above the head, 
~*~ giving to the 

wearer the 

appropriate appearance of something 
out of English history, like — the 
gunpowder plot or the loss of the 
Royal George. ‘These feathers can 
be procured from certain approved 
dealers in presentation ostrich feath- 
; many of 
daughters are to be presented at once, 
it might be more economical to buy 
an ostrich and pluck the feathers out 
yourself. QOstriches can be obtained 
in Africa, or, if you do not care to g 
that far, you can probably get a pretty 
good one in California, taking care, 
however, that you 
feathers are white. 


ers, or, if a great your 


get whos« 


A certain amount 


one 
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of caution must also 
be exercised in doing 
the plucking, as many 
ostriches object to 
this, even for Court 
presentation purposes, 
and a great deal of 
tact is often neces- 
sary. The best meth- 
od consists in taking 
advantage of a cer- 
tain weakness of the 
bird (or you might 
even call it stupidity ) 
by which it has come 
to believe that if its 
head is buried in the 
sand it is invisible. 
Take the © ostrich 
down to a beach (or, 
if you live inland, 
procure a box of sand 
from your nearest 
bird store) and 
frighten it (almost 
anything will fright- 
en an ostrich; a loud 
“Boo!” in its ear is generally suf- 
ficient). The bird will, of course, 
at once stick its head in the sand. 
Then remark casually once or twice “I 
wonder where that ostrich went,” just 
to reassure it, and while it is thus “‘hid- 
den” quickly pluck out all the avail- 
able plumes. The ostrich, believing 
that you do not know where it is, will, 
of course, make no remonstrance, and 
voila! at the end of the afternoon you 
have all the feathers you want, as well 
as having retained the friendship of 
the ostrich which, in case of fire or 
shipwreck, is often extremely valuable, 
although that is another story. It is, 
however, sometimes extremely diff- 
cult to get your little friend to take his 
head out of the sand again after you 
have finished with him, and it may be 
necessary for you to wait, which is not 
much fun and makes you feel sort of 
silly if people come along. A good kick, 
however, often has the “desired effect.” 


ET us imagine, then, that you and 
4 your wife and daughter are now 
n London, and that the evening of 
the presentation has arrived. There is 
really nothing more that you can do 
for them, after having provided an in- 
vitation, dresses, trains, and plumes, 
and the only really sensible thing for 
you to do is to keep as much out of 
the way as possible. This is best and 
most practically done by going down 
into the bar. 


But they—what of them? Well, 





the correct 
procedure for 
them would 


be somewhat 
as follows: 


After a 
light dinner 
they proceed 


to put on their 
costumes 
all the jewelry 
they 
sibly 


and 


can 

borrow 
from their 
friends. At 
nine they ar- 
rive in their 
automobile 
outside Buck- 
ingham Palace 


pos- 


and find that 
some one or 
two hundred 


other automo- 

biles have also been 

asked to meet the King 

and Queen that same evening. 

And as it is still quite light, and as 

some fifteen or twenty thousand char- 

acters out of Punch have come to see 

the fun, there is quite a lot of light- 

hearted banter outside the palace gates 
while they are waiting. 

About ten-thirty, let us say, they 
finally reach the presentation room, 
which is the longest room in the world 
(Simplon Tunnel—14,289 feet, St. 
Gothard Pass—11,432 feet). Mama 
is announced and, after having her 
train measured and adjusted, starts 
toward their Majesties, who can be 
seen (on a clear day) at the other end 
of the room, between a long line of 
diplomats, etc. 





At ten thirty-six, mama reaches the 
“throne” and makes her curtsey to the 
King. This is really a crucial moment, 
because mama’s knees will probably 
crack quite audibly and her face will 
get quite red, and there will be an 
anxious moment or two when it will 
be extremely doubtful whether or not 
she can make the grade. But if she 
doesn’t, there are plenty of men called 
“Beefeaters’ who are there to help 
her up, and then she has the choice of 
either repeating the same performance 
before the Queen or going home mad. 
And incidentally, there is no necessity 
of saying anything to either George or 
Mary, and even well-meant remarks 
like “Well, your Majesty, if you’re 
ever in St. Louis—” are not at all ex- 
pected. And don’t, under any circum- 
stances, use this time for the asking of 
such personal questions as “Do you 
know the name of a good dentist?” 

That is really about all there is to 
the “presentation” —except, of course, 
the distribution of photographs of 
yourself in your “Court dress.” They 
make dandy Christmas presents. 


— DonaLp OGDEN STEWART 
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INTIMATE GLIMPSES OF CONTEMPORARY GIANTS 


Mr. Alexander W oollcott writes, “These old eyes ... These old ears,” etc. 
b é > 
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« VROPFICES 


WITHOUT BENEFIT OF TIN FOIL 


T’S an unconscious explanation 
of the financial success of Frank 

G. Shattuck that even among the 

men who know him best, apocrypha of 
his early career survive. There is the 
story, probably a myth, that he 
once drove mules along the Erie 
Canal, and the tale died hard that he 
was a tugboat captain in New York 
Harbor. ‘To men who have felt the 
lash of his outspokenness, known the 
bluntness of his views, seen him, in a 
temperamental moment, destroy valu- 
able property of his own, it becomes 
incredible that there was no bizarre, 
rough chapter in his life. He may 
be to the public no more than the 
eminently respectable owner of the 
company which runs Schrafft’s candy 
stores; but those who have been asso- 
ciated with him personally reserve the 
right to picture to themselves a day 
when his hair was black and he was 
one among turbulent men. Their in- 
stinct in the matter is curiously sound. 
The force of his personality has 
given birth to legend as well as 
wealth. The pattern of Mr. Shattuck’s 
career follows the tradition of Ameri- 
can financial romance, as immortal- 
ized in sentimental journals, but there 
is lacking the essential element of 
hokum. “P. S. He got the job,” fits 
him little better than “hard work and 
thrift,” although he is a stranger to 
neither circumstance. He became a 
millionaire at forty-five because he had 
—and at sixty-seven still has—great 
physical and mental energy, because 
he is excessively competitive and_ be- 
cause he works practically all the time. 


T the age of twelve, Frank Shat- 
tuck went to work. He’ll go on 
working until he dies. Not now does the 
mere desire alone for achievement or 
money keep him at his tasks from 8:30 
in the morning until close to mid- 
night; nor is his motivation any long- 
er merely the love of doing what he 
does well. The habit of work of fifty- 
five years’ standing is on him. In recent 
years he has gone to Europe, to Florida, 
to New England, ostensibly on vaca- 
tion, Each time his companion has had 
to struggle to stop him from making 
daily long-distance or transatlantic 
telephone calls to his office. Each time 
he has had to be all but kidnapped from 
work to play golf, to attend the thea- 


tre, or to dance—for all he enjoys 
dancing. 

“T’ve got to work; somebody’s got 
to do it,” he argues. Much harder for 
his companion to combat is his declara- 
tion, “I get a lot of fun working.” 
He does. For a man whose only game 
is golf, and who averages a hundred 
and twenty strokes for eighteen holes, 
perhaps there is something to this. 

For those who enjoy play, however, 
he shows a wistful admiration. The 
same he accords men versed in the arts. 
His own engrossment in business possi- 
bly worries him a little. Once, after 
relating something of his life to a 
visitor, he concluded with alien un- 
certainty: “I don’t suppose it really 
matters much where a man was born 
so long as he has done something; done 
some good.” A moment later, he ex- 
plained that his idea of a “really big 
man” was Charles Evans Hughes. 


Bape gree there lingers in his 
mind still the automatic respect 
of an up-country boy for the elegants 
of the metropolis and men _ whose 
names are widely known. When he 
came to Manhattan at the age of 
eighteen he had the background of a 
boy who fed on the scanty educational 
facilities of that day, scanty reading 
and the experience of having worked 
in factories, on farms, and behind 
grocery counters. Intermittently he 
had worked since he was twelve, when 
his family left the farm in Durham- 
ville, N.Y., for Utica. 

There was some perturbation in the 
Shattuck household when the only son 
set out for New York City. The me- 
tropolis seemed a dangerous spot. But 
the country boy kept clear of the city’s 
shadows. He went to work for an oil 
company. After a couple of years, 
during which he saved three hundred 
dollars, a glib acquaintance induced 
him to try selling illustrated books and 
Bibles on the installment plan—a dol- 
lar down, a dollar a week. After two 
years this collapsed. Shattuck went 
into a law office as a clerk. There he 
was on the edge of politics. He met 
a number of lawyers who were active 
in Tammany. 

“T didn’t like them,” he says. “They 
talked too much and slapped you on 
the back.” 

Again, he was approached by an 


a bli ae esi Tie. ettamsnti _ 





Frank G. Shattuck 


acquaintance flush with an idea but no 
capital. The friend pointed out that 
if Shattuck and he could put up a bond 
with E. Greenfield’s Sons, candy 
manufacturers, they could go into busi- 
ness selling that company’s confec- 
tions on the road. Shattuck’s uncle, a 
builder of canal boats, from Durham- 
ville, was in town. He agreed to ad- 
vance the bond for his nephew but not 
for the man with the bright idea. 
That young man never found a spon- 
sor. The result was that Shattuck, 
alone—at the age of twenty-three, 
with a young wife from up-state and 
a small baby, living in a Brooklyn fiat 
—took the train to Poughkeepsie as a 
candy drummer. 

Thereafter, there was no wabbling 
of the Shattuck feet upon the road of 
his career. For ten years he sold candy 
for Greenfield. Covering New Eng- 
land, he sold candy to a German man- 
ufacturer of chocolates doing a smal] 
business in Boston. The German was 
William F. Schrafft. Always the ag- 
gressor, Shattuck suggested to the other 
that he be employed on commission 
to sell Schrafft candy outside New 
England. Other drummers _ told 
Shattuck he was crazy to give up four 
thousand dollars a year to gamble on 
an unknown firm. But the salesman 
saw in Schrafft’s chocolates the best 
confection then offered for sale. His 
judgment proved correct. In a dozen 
years he was earning twenty thousand 
dollars annually. 

To help him advertise and sell the 
German’s candy, in 1898 he opened 
a small retail store on Broadway, un- 








der the Schrafft name. For three years 
it lost money; he supported it by his 
earnings on the road. Then his 
younger sister, Jane, came down from 
up-state, at her own suggestion, to sup- 
plant the manager of the store. She 
thought she could do better than the 
incumbent, a gentleman who had lent 
magnificence instead of business acu- 
men to the establishment by wearing 
a silk hat and full evening dress while 
waiting on customers. It was the candy 
salesman’s sister who originated the 
idea of serving ice cream, and, later, 
luncheons, in the so-called “Schrafft 
Under her guidance the first 
store made money. Another in Syra- 
cuse was opened. ‘Today there are 
thirty-two. The luncheon 
alone amounts to a million dollars a 
month. Miss Jane Shattuck has re- 
tired to a great home built for her and 
her sisters by her brother. He has 
made valuable gifts to other relatives. 
For himself he made millions 
and, since their association, he has led 
Will and George Schrafft into the list 
of American millionaires. 


stores.” 


business 


has 


ERILY, a familiar fabric. Yet, 
the may seem, 
there is every reason to believe him 
when he says: “It’s not the money I 
want; I had enough after the first few 
years to take care of me for life.” 
However, he told an old friend, twen- 
y ) when he was the 
make: “Families are expensive and a 
man has to make it faster than they 
can spend it.” 

But as an explanation of his ability 
to do it, the unwitting admission of 
the man on one occasion goes a great 
deal deeper: “I can’t stand walking 
behind other people on the sidewalk. 
I can’t drive behind other people in 
an automobile. I don’t feel right un- 


naive as notion 


ty years ago, on 


less I’m way ahead without anything 
before me on the road.” 

It is not surprising he earned the 
reputation of being the hardest sales- 









































man of his time to outsell. If the 
men who knew him then describe him 
in tender, smiling reminiscence as a 
“red Indian” and “the life of the 
party” at conventions, there is no rea- 
son to doubt his comment, in the 
Alger manner: “If I could sel] an- 
other bill of candy by getting up at 
six in the morning I did, or if I could 
make another customer at night I 
did.” 

Even in those days he was blunt to 
an extreme. He was fastidious as to 
food and drink and if a waiter set 
before him unsuited to his 
taste he would raise such a storm of 
disapproval the proprietor himself, as 
likely as not, would appear to take the 
offending dish away. 

Then, as now, quality, or “one hun- 
dred per cent right,” as he phrases it, 
was almost a fetish with him. He 
boasts that he pays more for market 


victuals 


products than does any restaurant pro- 
prietor in the country. He talks about 
food, its preparation and_ the 
lengths to which he goes to insure its 
cleanliness as if this were his religion. 

It is a rule in his stores that no more 
than a single quart of any culinary at- 
traction shall be in the serving-room 
at any given time. His waitresses 
must go through an inspection for 


his 


neatness and cleanliness every morn- 


ing before they go to work. In un- i 
happy line, they stand while the head rool 


of their department gives them an \ 
unending lecture on personal dainti- 
ness. Store managers are under con- \ 
stant bombardment of form letters stor 
from the main office reciting the hymn lish 
of “one hundred per cent quality in nn 


everything.” to te 

vail 

menarrrce, who looks very muc! men 

like ex-Governor Nathan L. Mil- kite! 

ler, spends much of each day prowling I 

from store to store, looking behind radi- wait 
ators, brushing under tables with fin- if 


gertips to find dust, feeling soda foun- 


tain fixtures in search of grease, 0! le b 
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tasting the food. Discovering chipped 
china or glass, he has been known to 
throw it abruptly on the floor wherever 
he may be. On more than one occa- 
sion have customers in a Schrafft 
store glanced apprehensively at the 
calm, rather precise man with white 
hair and close-clipped mustache who 
has flung a plate into the middle of the 
restaurant. There is a story that in 
the West Street store in Boston, he 


overheard a customer complain that 


t 


the whipped cream was sour. Without 


word he strode into the serving- 
room, picked up a quart bowl of 
whipped cream and huriled it into a 
corner, 

When he eats in one of his own 
stores he will start ordering every new 
dish on the menu. He tastes them, asks 
nnocent-sounding questions designed 
to test the poise and knowledge of the 
Waitress, and has been known vehe- 
m ntly to order the food back to the 
Kitchen, 

He is reputed to have sent one 
Waitress into tears with his criticisms 
t her, later that her 
pay be increased—so affected was 
ie by her weeping. He tells salesmen 


ordering 


who try to sell him inferior goods 
exactly what he thinks of them and 
the articles they sell; he has the repu- 
tation of being one of the most diffi- 
cult buyers in the city. With his four 
sons who assist him in his business he 
is almost as uncompromising. 

In spite of Shattuck’s sternness his 
sons and employees alike grow senti- 
mental talking of him. They feel the 
force of his simple convictions: loyal- 
ty to family, rigid honesty, “the din- 
ner table as a thing of beauty,” and the 
desire of Americans for “‘one hundred 
per cent quality without any fancy for- 
eign names.” He them 
that he believes what he repeats more 
frequently as he gets older: “To teach 
people to earn their living and to give 
others good food in delightful sur- 

roundings is doing some good, 


convinces 


And a man ought to do some 
good.” 

Not for nothing was he for 
a quarter the best 
salesman on the road between 
Grand Central and Niagara 
Falls. 
—Oiver H. P. Garrerr 


century 


AN OUTLINE OF 
EDUCATION 
When I was but a pre-school child 
My morals were a trifle wild. 
At eighteen months, I gave up toys 
And seriously studied boy S. 


At five my teachers thought me bright 


Though I could neither read nor write; 


But I knew who would do my work, 
And paid him with a tender smirk. 


Then, from the door of Mrs. May ’s, 
I went to Wednesday matinées. 

I learned the power of wet eyes, 
Of trembling lips and troubled sighs. 


In Neuilly, France, they finished me 
In irresistibility. 

And now I’m quite fed up with men. 
[ yearn to be a child again. 


And if you’ve ever noticed it, 

This sort of stuff is always writ 

By lady poetesses who 

Are never less than thirty-two. 

They still affirm, with flashing glance, 

Their dauntless stand against Ro- 
mance! —ELsPETH 


“Yow re a very intelligent little 
woman, my dear.” 


MORE CHAMPIONS 


Compiled with meticulous veracity from authoritative sources 





NAME HABITAT 





Sylvia Moskowitz 
EK. C. Cates 


J. W. Carnifax 


St. Paul 
Ellis Co., Tex. 


Fayettesville, 


W. Va. 
Alma Boggs Shrewsbury, 
England 


J. R. Lindsay 


Lily Marshall 


Tom O’Connor 





| 


Richmond, Va. 


Connellsville, Pa. 


Glasgow 





CHAMPION OF RECORD 
Golf ball bouncing | 2719 consecutive times. 
Rat killing 243,321 rodents in 31 


days. 


Egg eating 60 raw eggs in fifteen 





minutes. 

Vinegar drinking 1% pints daily for 29 
years. ; 

Weevil catching 72,000 boll weevils 
(sold at $2.50 per 
thousand). 

Sunday school 782 consecutive Sun 

attendance davs. 

Endurance dancing | 349 hours, 2 minutes 
(“I’m a physical mar 
vel.”—T. O'C.) 


—W. E. Farsstein 
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OF ALL THINGS 


HE cost of. living has now 
reached the lowest point since 
the war and being a candidate 
for President was never as cheap as 
it is today. According to testimony 
at Washington, all it costs to run is 


one used hat. 
. 


‘This department urges its loyal fol- 
lowers not to act hastily in the war be- 
tween China and Japan. Keep cool, 
reserve judgment, and wait for the 
D.A.R. to tell you what to think 
or whether. 





One of the jurors in the Knapp case 
is accused of improper bias. More 
likely, however, the twelve good men 
simply decided that anybody with so 
many idle relatives hanging around 
had suffered enough. 


It now looks as though Secretary 
Hoover would have been wiser not to 
contest Indiana with Watson. Hoo- 
siers cannot care in a big way for 
anybody who has not served a term 
in the Senate or Atlanta. 

— 
closer 


and 


With Smith Hoover 


than ever to victory, the politicians 


“Jupiter! This thing absolutely car- 


ries me away!” 


have opened the running-mating sea- 
son. Some of these marriages look 
pretty companionate to us. 


Alonzo B. See has written a costly 
book calling upon males to revolt 
against womankind. Probably the 
best time would be some evening when 
womankind is away from home. 


Our Police Commissioner has been 
severely criticized lately for failure to 
maintain law and order, but all such 
loose talk should now cease. Warren 
and his brave men pulled us through 
Mother’s Day without a single out- 
break of violence. 


The most remarkable thing about 
the late transatlantic flight has es- 
caped attention. Weeks have passed 
and Secretary Wilbur has not yet pub- 
licly trembled about how easy it would 
be for the Germans to take Greenely 


Island. 
° 


Commissioner Doran is convinced 
that prohibition is 
gaining ground be- ) 
cause there has been 
a steady increase in 
the number of con- 
victions. Guess what 








Commissioner Doran would have been 
convinced of if convictions had fallen 
off. 


New figures show that the revenue 
from cigarettes is enough to run the 
navy. A man we know is practicall\ 
supporting a petty officer. 


The Governor of Rome says that 
New York is absolutely astounding, 
Up to this time many of us didn’t 
know he cared. 

7 


Owen Johnson, back from Italy, 
praises Mussolini. The American 
writers who have not interviewed |] 
Duce could now hold a national con- 
vention in a telephone booth. 

—Howarp BRuBAKER 


_Miss Sylvia Faithful of Montclair, 
N.]J., a guest at the Delta Kappa Epsilon 
fraternity, was unanimously voted the 
girl with the most romantic name by the 
guests at the Wesleyan junior prom.— 
Boston Herald. 

Unanimously and, if we remember 
those elections, lackadaisically. 


THE LOVER 
He talked a lot 


But he was not 
So bad—I got 
The knack of him. 


Although he lied 

I took his side; 

He knew that I’d 
Stand back of him. 


He said goodbye 

One day and I 

Was sure I’d die 
For lack of him. 


I wrote where he 

Had said he’d be, 

But presently 
Lost track of him. 
—FIL_tmore Hype 


THE LINOTYPER’S 
SECOND THOUGHT 


[Burlington (Colo.) 
Republican} 


Joseph Kinney Copeland 
Go was born in Greggs County, 
Ill., September 13, 1887 

and departed this life April 

8, 1928, at the age of 61 


Dove years. That should be 1867. 
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Greek), and that it con- 
tains one of those buffet 
breakfasts where the 
guests dubitate between 
kidneys and kipper, [| 
know they’]] be off to 
their ticket brokers with- 
out more ado, or maybe 
just the least little bit 
more ado with half a 


HERE are lots of people who who also belong to that section of the lump of sugar. “The Happy Hus- 


do like a play with pretty clothes public, that “The Happy Husband” all band” is an 
and nice people. I rather think takes place on an English house party out a gleam 


agreeable comedy with- 
of brilliance. 


Vr. Gilbert Miller is one of them. He (the scene is “The hall of the Toll- Among the nice people at the house 


s presenting ““The Happy Husband,” hursts’ country place,” that hall which party is Har 
by Harrison Owen, at the Empire. is to the modern theatre what “The a talent for 
When I confide to those of my readers, courtyard of a palace” was to the keeps bright 








FrosQe 























A 
“VOLPONE” 


A coy scene from the rare Ben Jonson play at the Guild Theatre, every 
other week, is represented here. Mr. Volpone himself (Dudley Dig ges) is, 
as usual, in bed. The deep-dyed gentleman is Mosca (Alfred Lunt ), who 
arranges gifts for his master. One of the gifts: Colomba (Miss Gillmore). 
One of the donors: Corbaccio, her husband (Mr. Cossart). 


vey Townsend, who has 
philandering which he 
. He has failed with 
Consuelo, the wife of 
a jealous American 
named Pratt, but Mr. 
Pratt’s jealousy arouses 
in Dot Rendell, the sis- 
ter of the hostess, a 
sense of how awfully 
nice it would be if her 
husband Bill would be 
a little jealous now and 
then. Under the in- 
fluence of a_— few 
stingers Dot begins a 
flirtation with Harvey, 
and the first-act curtain 
finds them going to 
look at the view of the 
moonlit downs from 
the South Room, an oc- 
cupation one has been 
taught by the earlier 
dialogue to regard as 
extra hazardous. 

There then enters a 
burglar. I regret to say 
that he is drawn in the 
quaint manner, being 
ever so literate and 
urbane. I have rather 
a hard time stomaching 
those scenes where a 
burglar says to his cap- 
tor, “Would you hand 
me a_ cigarette, old 
bean?” or something 
equally doggy, but 
they seem to please 
many people extrava- 
gantly. 

This burglar inter- 
rupts whatever is going 
on in the South Room 
and rouses the house- 
hold. Mr. Pratt be- 
comes convinced that 
it was his wife who 
rang the South Room 
bell, and institutes a 
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“You wouldn't believe me, 
maybe, but it was only a toss- 

up with me whether to start a 
Coffee Pot or a Spirit & St. Lous. 


Dot Rendell tells him, finally, 
lady in question 
fireworks from 
Bill, only to kiss, com- 
ment that sportsman. ‘This 
induces a tantrum from Dot and the 
heart cry that she won’t be considered 
beneath suspicion. 

Well, you can see what kind of a 
play it is, and a very pleasant sort too. 
The cast sparkles with Names. Billie 
Burke plays Dot, A. E. Matthews plays 
Harvey, Lawrence Grossmith plays 
Bill. In addition there are Irene 


Brown, Ilka Chase, and Walter Con- 


probe. 
that she 
and 


was the 
expects some 
get a and 


’ 
she’s a 


nolly. Mr. Connolly gives the best 
performance. 

Miss Burke draws Dot with a 
chamois blender, and, while a few 


harsh pencil strokes would improve her 
work, she’s pleasant to watch and hear. 


po HoweE!,” by Fred Thomp- 
son and Paul Gerard Smith, at 
the Broadhurst, is a musical show rely- 
ing rather heavily on the relaxation of 
the faculties brought on by summer. In 
it the nonchalant Allen Kearns is 


oe 


et 


eB , 


called upon to face some pretty large 
moments of self-sacrifice and despair 
to reprises of “Imagination,” the big 
emotional song of the piece. However, 
in the end Mr. Kearns and the very 
pretty Miss Irene Delroy get the filling 
station and tea-room of which they had 
dreamed, and the snail can be observed 
scorching up his thorn, 

“Crazy Rhythm”? is the best tune in 
the score. I don’t know whether it was 
written by Roger Wolfe Kahn or 
Joseph Meyer, who are set down as 
having done the music. Possibly both. 

The chorus of “Here’s Howe!”’ is 
composed of above average good-look- 
ing girls, and there are some pleasing 
specialties, chief among them the few 
maniac moments allotted to Fuzzy 
Knight, and a burlesque apache dance 
by Peggy Chamberlain and Ross 
Himes. I'd be the last person to put 
forth a burlesque apache dance as a 
novelty, but a novelty wouldn’t seem 


just right in “Here’s Howe!” The 


whole thing is a standard, second-rate 
article, slightly show-shopworn. 
Eric Blore and William Frawley 
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add their = explosiy, 
notes to the symphony, 
and Ben Bernie is pres- 
ent in person, if that 
any treat to you. 


“B LACKBIRDS oF 
1928,” at th 


Liberty Theatre, js 
colored revue whic! 
nearer to vaude- 
ville than the averag 
revue. If you like tap 
dancing you will rank 
the “Blackbirds” high, 
Personally I'd just as 
soon watch somebody 
cutting a lawn—and 2 
lot rather if it were my 
lawn 

There’s some 


even 


1 
7000 
S j 


singing among _ the 


‘Blackbirds,’ and it 
seemed to me that one Aida Wa 
had a fresh, vivid, and pleasing 


personality. Humor has _ bee 


omitted from the collation. 
—CHARLEs BRACKET?’ 


TO AN AILANTHUS TREE 


BURSTING UP THROUGH THE STON! 7 
PAVEMENT OF A CITY COURTYARD 
As strong as if the City were your ow! of 
You have burst up through squares of ist 
riven stone; W 
[en steps away a_ naked structu a 
heaves \; 
r : y I 
Where riveting hammers drum i fac 
monotone: Y 
y : 0 
But neither smoke nor thundering din en 
bereaves bu 
4 ’ : lea 
You of day’s first enchantment ; 
n 
your leaves; mi 
And sunset seats you on his golden ad 
throne! 
You lovely thing that iron chance h 
sown— 
When I look out at your brave gree! 
content 
I half forget I haven’t got the rent! 
—Harry Kem 
a 
HO HUM DEPARTMENT 
[Business card of Knoxvilli: 
(Tenn.) merchant | 
East Tennessee is the garden spot 0! 
the world, the Switzerland of Americ: 
lo visit this spot on a balmy spring da) 
I could carry you out on the hill tops and 
mountain sides where you can reach up 
and tickle the angels’ feet while 0 
bathing in the beautiful sunbeams. vy 
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DVERTISING PROFESSION 


Yer men who, within one short gen- 







or AMERICA 


He set up certain high standards of 


newspaper making that you, yourselves, 
would have counselled. 


Made a fine newspaper. Edited it with 
care and moderation. 


Offered The Bulletin on its merits as a 
newspaper. Gave no premiums or prizes. 
Used no circulation contests. 


He was content to build solidly, perma- 
nently, over a long road of years. 


You men have played a prominent part 
in the growth of many a 
fine product. You have seen 
high standards and able 
management bring sales to 
unvisioned heights. 


So The Bulletin has grown. 
Those few thousands have 





become more than half a million today. 


Larger by far than any other news- 
paper in its city; one of the greatest 
in America. 


In the exclusive suburbs; in prosperous 

residential districts; in sections of mod- 
est homes — everywhere — The Bulletin 
gives almost complete coverage. 


Here is that ideal situation for the ad- 
vertiser: Philadelphia—a market of 
600,000 homes. And The Bulletin—a 

fine newspaper, reaching at one 
cost, aa a low cost, nearly 
every home. . 


Study this unique situation. 
The Bulletin will send valuable 
market information on the Phil- 
adelphia territory upon request. 
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STONE eration, have brought an obscure 
ry ARD profession to its present high plane— 
Who have devoted your broad knowledge 
r own of markets .... of opportunity, unself- 
res of ishly, to the greatest good of all— 
Whose creative genius has aided in the 
actin weaving of unknown names into the 
4 iC . 
very fabric of our language— 
\ided in the transforming of small manu- 
im facturers into giants of world commerce— 
You men realize the time, the 
ng din energy and patience needed to Sy 
ii build an unknown product into Paks 
leadership. 7 
nt on i aa ‘ 
In 1895 a Philadelphia newspaper at 
a . . i 
man bought The Evening Bulletin, i 
rolden adaily with a fewthousand readers. 
ce has 
Reaching Homes of Wealth 
ore No suburbs so rich in fine homes, in wealth and 
aa tradition as Philadelphia's. When the makers of 
America’s costliest motor car were choosing news- 
i papers for their advertising, they asked present 
ren patrons which newspapers they read. Every one 
KEM of them read The Evening Bulletin. The Bulletin 
leads in suburb coverage, just as it does tn the city. 
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A Daily Check on Results 


Local merchants know that nearly everybody 
reads The Bulletin. More individual retail store 
advertisements appeared in The Bulletin during 
1927 than in all other Philadelphia newspapers 
combined. More local and national display 
advertising appeared in The Bulletin than in 
any other Philadelphia newspaper. 


Hall Square 


Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette 
San Francisco Office: 681 Market Street 
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‘To owas just after 
if midnight when the 
reporter met Paul 
—that bootlegger of 
such cheering frankness 
—in a small drinking establishment 
not far from Times Square. The ceil- 
ing was low, the lights dimmed by 
thick shades. Such decorations as em- 
bellished the walls had been chosen, 
quite obviously, from considerations of 
economy rather than severe good taste. 
A coatless waiter brought in drinks 
through swinging doors for the small 
crowd, and the room was almost quiet. 
Only occasionally a voice murmured. 
When the reporter was seated, Paul 
signalled to a tall, youthful man who 
came over to be introduced as Terry, 
the proprietor. 
Pau: How is business, Terry? 
Terry: Pretty good, considering it’s 
the first two weeks I’m open. But say, 
I had a funny one last night. 
PauL: Tell us about it. 
Terry: There was only three or 
four people in the place when two 
birds I never saw before rang at the 





door, I let ’em in and served ’em a 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 


CONVERSATIONS QN BOOTLEGGING Ill 


drink—you know. About five minutes 
after they are here, they get up and 
beckon me to the back. When I go, 
they pull open their coats. Federal 
men, see? I says, “All right, boys. 
What’s the bad news?” One of ’em 
“We'll have to clear out the 
place.” I says, “Cheese, that’s pretty 
tough on me, ain’t it? Just openin’ this 
joint a couple of weeks ago.” You see, 
there’s a guy runs a speakeasy two 
doors down the street. He had tipped 
em off to my comin’ into the business. 
I says, “Ain’t there something I can 
do about it?” And then they come 
down to brass tacks, see? One of ’em 
says, ““A thousand bucks is about right, 
I guess.” I pulls out my roll. [ve got 
a hundred and fifty dollars an’ not an- 
other nickel, and I owe that on the 
decorations. So I put it up to ’em. 
“Look here,” I says, “‘this is every dol- 
lar I’ve got. You can take that and 
welcome, but for God’s sake gimme a 


Says, 








ON ENLIVENING THE CITY 


Beauty contest of Park 
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chance.” = “They — looks 
over the roll without 
touchin’ it, and looks at 
each other. Then one of 
"em pulls this one: 
“Put up your money, buddy. We ain’t 
interested in small change. Maybe 
we'll drop around and see you again 
some time.” And with that they beats 
it. Them Federal guys are pretty 
white sometimes. 

PauL: You’re lucky. 

Terry: I ain’t so sure. They’!! 
watch my business for a month, and 
soon as they see I’ve made a thousand 
bucks they'll come in an’ take it off 
me. Still, there ought to be plenty for 
everybody. Excuse me, there’s the 
bell. 

REPORTER: I suppose there is no 
doubt he is telling the truth. 

Pau: Why should he make up such 
a story? The salary of a Prohibition 
agent is about twenty-five hundred 
dollars a year. He sees men all around 
him making thousands. Can _ you 
blame him! 

REPORTER: It is rather curious to 
me that nearly everybody in the busi- 
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THE NEW YORKER 


How exquisitely beautiful are the bracelet watches of today. A 
far cry indeed from the time-pieces of a generation ago- pinned- 
on chatelaines, watches hung about the neck and those tucked in 
at the belt. The modern wrist watch combines the finest precision 


of the watchmaker with the rare artistry of a piece of jewelry. 





BLACK STARR & FROST 


JEWELERS IN NEW YORK FOR 118 YEARS 


‘IFTH AVE., CORNER 48TH ST., NEW YORK - + PARIS » PALM BEACH - 


SOUTHAMPTON 























O wonper he carols joyously. He'll 
feel just as well in the morning, 
won't have a sign of a headache—all 
because he mixed em with Aquazone. 
Aquazone is very popular—straight 
or mixed—in the locker-room. All good 
roadhouses offer it. Served at the best 
hotels, clubs and restaurants. Sold by 
the Daniel Reeves Stores, Gristede 
Brothers, Busy Bee Stores and many 
other good grocers. Always sparkling, 
delicious, the only mineral water super- 
charged with oxygen, the best of mixers. 
You can always get it in a hurry from 
the nearest place by telephoning LE Xing- 
ton 5953, the number of 
THE AQUAZONE CORPORATION 


420 Lexington Ave. 
Advertisement 








ness of bootlegging is anxious to talk 
about his affairs. Instead of being 
secretive, they insist on telling the 
world, whenever they can get the 
world to listen. 

Pau: That is the best sign that 
bootlegging has become an ordinary 
American business 
— everybody con- 
nected with it is full 
talk. But 


where were we in our 


of shop 


discussion of this in- 


teresting commerce! 
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lar a drink. I can only tell you tha 
the profits are proportionately ye 
Beyond that, almost anybody’ 
figures may be taken. 

REPORTER: It seems to me that wit 
so many people wanting liquor, and , 
many ready to supply it, there js ; 

real distribution pri 


large. 


lem such as you spok 
of. 

PauL: Whe: 
there is competit 


there is a_problen 


Perhaps you would 


You have observed pages which follow: interested in som 
the source of the POLO 46 the new wrinkles 
liquor that supplies TEE AND GREEN 52 which clever peop! 
New York. Well, THE RACE TRACK have devised to ¢ 
. > ; . THE ART GALLERIES 5 . ' 
from factories like res Ae a their share of ¢ 
red j ON AND OFF THE AVENUE: lana 
the one we visited in PARIS FASHIONS CABLE 64 USINESS: . 
Brooklyn, the goods FEMININE FASHIONS 64 REPORTER: = Fak 
are sent to garages or AS TO MEN 67 steamship stewards’ 
warehouses in the THE TENNIS COURTS 70 Fake Government 


THE OARSMEN 
Bronx and Queens. ‘eS ee 


Thus there is a divi- 
sion of labor between 
the boroughs of the 
city: manufacture or 
preparation in Brook- 
lyn, storage in the 
Bronx and Queens, 
organized distributing centres in Man- 
hattan. 

REpoRTER: Is there a political sig- 
nificance in that! 

PauL: It would be best, I think, to 
speak of that a little later. It fits in 
with other matters. 

REPORTER: Can you trace for me 
the scale of prices on a case of liquor 
as it mounts through the various inter- 
ests which handle it? I mean, how 
does the Florida or Canada cost com- 
pare with the New York cost! 

Pau: Any such figures would be 
purely arbitrary, because of the wide 


OUT OF TOWN 


variations. A case of liquor costs, let 
us suppose, thirty-five dollars in 
Florida or Canada. ‘Transportation 
and small briberies make it cost forty- 
five dollars in New York. But then 
this liquor is cut to one-fourth of its 
volume, and padded out with alcohol. 
I suppose that the original whiskey 
cost, alcohol cost, re-naturing and 
blending cost, bottling, labelling and 
distribution cost, actual 
value of a case of reasonably good 
whiskey to about forty dollars. I am 
supposing, of course, that this par- 
ticular first-rate treat- 
ment in its Brooklyn factory. It will 
sell to the retailer for about sixty dol- 
lars. He gets for it—well, there is no 
telling. He may sell it for ninety dol- 
lars a case, or he may sell it for a dol- 
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warehouse employes 
85 PauL: Old. § 
88 old they have be 
practically abandoned 


The new - selling 
tricks are more amu:- 
ing. 


REPORTER: The: 

are three who call m 

regularly once a week. They are vei 

careful about Christmas 
such amenities. 

Pau: Listen to this 

of high-pressure salesmanship. It 


bootleggers 
cards, 
examp 


practiced by a young woman who 

very attractive, a college graduate, a 
cultured. She is selling whiskey t 

one of the larger syndicates, and s| 
employs the very latest in sales psy- 
chology. Her business is to call on 
brokers and bankers of the 
order. She arrives at their offices as tl 
day’s work is done and they are read 
to relax and look at a pretty fa 
This is her selling talk: “Of cours 
you go to night clubs. But aren’t \ 
a little tired of the bad liquor th 


second 


serve you’ I want to show you a muc 
simpler and more pleasant wa 
solving a difficult problem. I 
available a dozen cases of very fin 
whiskey.” She hal f-pint 
sample before him, and draws out 


places a 


elaborate, silver-studded handbag To! 
carrying bottles. “Of course you ha\ 
one of these little carriers. Everybod\ 
has them nowadays. Now think how 
easy it would be to put your liquo! 
into this bag, hand it to your footman, 
and have it brought from your 
to your table when you have reached 
the night club! The goods I have 


only a hundred and fifty dollars 4 
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The Duchesse de Guise has shining chestnut hair, 
amber eyes, and perfect features made vivid and radiant 
by the loveliness of her skin, smooth as magnolia petais 
. La Duchesse was born at Chateau d’ Eu (above) 
domain of the Guise family for many generations 


Isabelle, Duchesse de Guise 


SABELLE, Duchesse de Guise— 

the illustrious name breathes ro- 
mance! And provokes a chain of 
fascinating thoughts of France under 
the kings. 

For all that France is a Republic, 
the Duchesse has been surrounded 
throughout her life by the glamour of 
royalty. Philippe VII, Bourbon Pre- 
tender exiled to England, was her 
father, Philippe VIII, her brother. 
The present much-loved head of the 
House of France—known to Repub- 
licans as Pretender to the throne—is 
her husband. 

No less popular than her royal husband 
is the Duchesse de Guise—and no less 
ambitious! With infinite tact she has 
done much to further her husband’s 
aspirations to the throne. 

Of high position and high ambitions, 
the Duchesse de Guise knows well the 
power of beauty. It increases every 
woman’s influence. And absolutely essen- 
tial to beauty is a good complexion! The 


Duchesse wisely uses Pond’s Two Creams, 
to guard and protect her lovely skin. 

“Every Frenchwoman,” she declares, 
“instinctively delights in the art and 
wisdom of cultivating beauty, in_per- 
forming all those little rites which keep 
her loveliest. 

“T am delighted to find Pond’s Two 
Creams. Delicate and delicious, they 
keep the skin fresh and vigorous.” 

Now there are cwo exquisite new Pond’s 
preparations. With the Iwo Creams, 











for your skin! 








These Two Creams, chosen by women of 
distinction, used with Pond’s new Skin 
Freshener and Cleansing Tissues 


4 , 

they afford a delightful new Pond’s way 
of caring for the skin! 
FIRST, Cleanse to the very depths of your pores, 
with Pond’s Cold Cream. 
SECOND, remove the cream with Pond’s new 
Cleansing Tissues. Velvety of texture, ample 
in size, they absorb oil and moisture instantly. 
rHIRD, pat Pond’s Skin Freshener briskly over 
your face and neck for several minutes. Firmed, 
toned, invigorated, your cheeks are all aglow, 
vour skin is lifted like magic—and your spirits, 
too! 
AND AS THE FINAL TOUCH, before you powder 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 

Send this very day for all four Pond’s 

, ; sie 

preparations—a week’s exquisite care for 
your skin! 
A New Offer: Trial sizes of Pond’s new 
Skin Freshener and Cleansing Tissues —and 
Pond’s Two Famous Creams. Try this magic 


Send this coupon and 10¢ 


Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. E 
118 Hudson Street, New York City. 
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IN the Spring a 
young man may be fancy 
ina Packard roadster, o1 
sedate in’ a -sedan—in 
fact, ans thing he pleases 
in the Packard that bese 
expresses his own indi 


\ idaality. 


For Spring provides very 
special driving weather. 
l the Packard lj 
and the ackard supplies 
very special motoring to 


« 
gow ith, t 


Among others, the 
Packard Eight Sport 
Phacton at $3677 deliv 
ered. 1s particularly at 


tractive im every respect 


PACKARD 





case. Surely you use twelve cases of 
liquor in a month or two?” 

Do you see? She has flattered this 
poor fellow into “believing that he is 
a gay, devil-may-care follower of 
the night life. She has flattered him 
into believing that he really has one of 
those expensive flask carriers, a lim- 
ousine, a footman, and at least a mil- 
lion dollars in cash. Her method is dis- 
posing of about seventy-five cases a 
week. You can figure out her profits 
for yourself. 

REPoRTER: I did not think that 
women were mixed up with the boot- 
legging business as a whole. 

Pau: Nor are they. Furthermore, 
you will rarely find a speakeasy in 
these days which occupies itself with 
any shady side-interest. The author- 
ities have made it clear that they do not 
approve of this. And the few fellows 
who have been caught at it have been 
dealt with severely. 

REPORTER: It seems to me, too, that 
the padlock laws would make it diffi- 
cult for speakeasy proprietors to lease 
the buildings they want. 

Pau: To a certain extent that is 
true. But the most important thing to 
remémber about the bootlegging busi- 
ness is that its financial resources are 
limitless. Let me give you an example. 
A friend of mine saw not long ago a 
brownstone house in one of the uptown 
cross streets which he wanted to rent 
and redecorate as a speakeasy. He made 
inquiries and discovered that the place 
was an old family mansion, the prop- 
erty of a man now living on Long 
Island with his mother. The place had 
been in the family for generations. My 
friend saw the owner’s agent and 
offered twenty thousand dollars for 
one year’s lease, with renewal privi- 
leges. But the owner guessed the pur- 
poses for which the house was wanted 
and refused. He said he could not 
bear to think of the room in which he 
was born, crowded with midnight 
revellers. My friend offered twenty- 
five thousand, and was refused. He 
offered thirty thousand, and the lease 
was granted. It is all a matter of 
money. 

REPORTER: What is the percentage 
of profit, considering an enormous rent 
such as that? 

Paut: That depends entirely upon 
the business ability of the proprietor. 
My friend thinks that he will earn 
fifty thousand dollars net in a year. 

REPORTER: My questions always 
come back to one idea: what about his 
protection? 

Pau: Meet me tomorrow night at 
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Lilac keeps your skin clear! 


can raise hob 


with your skin 


Unseen nicks the razor always 
leaves in your face give germs their 
chance to start trouble-spots. 

Now they need never happen! 

Try this simple way of protecting 
vour face—cleanse it all over, after 
each shave, with Pinaud’s Lilac. 

Lilac is the purest and finest skin 
antiseptic known. It’s tonic, too 
Gives your skin a ruddy glow! 

And the same wonderful ingredi- 
ents, newly processed, make Lilac 
blander than before—more delicate- 
lv fragrant—and give it a soothing 
after-feel. 

Buy Pinaud’s Lilac today! At all 
drug and department stores. (Sig 
nature of Ed. Pinaud in red on the 
bottle.) Pinaud, Paris, New York 





PINAUD’S 
LILAC 


{ Lilas de France } 


Copr. 1928, Pinaud, Inc. 
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Ig- fe: =A those who get the best out of life . . . 

the ne ° . 
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ek. joyous days of early summer . . . mad 

more enjoyable because of White Rock . . . The 

familiar brown and green bottles bring your spirits up to 
par . . . make the Nineteenth Hole a reality . . . Clear, 
sparkling water . . . delicious pale dry ginger ale . . . na- 
ture’s own beverages, ready for you anywhere, everywhere 
. . - purveyors of health and happiness . . . the standard 
of smart America .. . 
Waite Rock MINERAL Sprincs Co. 100 Broapway, New York 
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White Rock 


The Leading ‘Pale Dry 
MINERAL WATER GINGER ALE 
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A Compacte particulidre for your every frock and sown 


They’re such gay, piquant little affairs —these new Compactes LE DEBUT. Exquisitely designed. 
Beautifully made. And quite perfect in every smart detail, 

Choose the one that harmonizes best with your favorite evening gown. Or, indeed, consider 
that with all four your every gown and frock may have its own appropriate compact -—an 
imaginative, distinctive touch which completes the ensemble. 

Each one is finished in either gold or silver and a top of genuine cloisonne enamel—one in 
gold and a lovely jade green; another in gold and black; another in silver and Mediterranean 
blue; and still another in silver and ivory white, flecked with silver. 

Snap back the cover. See... A convenient fold-over mirror—of glass. A dainty, fluffy powder 
puff. A compartment filled with the softest and finest powder you ever patted on your cheek — 
in the scent of Parfum LE DEBUT, the famous new perfume creation of Paris. And another 
compartment with a rouge equally adorable and provocative ... 

You will find Compacte LE DEBUT and LE DEBUT refills wherever fine compacts are sold 


.. Fora gift, you will scarcely discover anything which serves so graciously its purpose. 


compacte le Debut 


Inspired by Parfum le Debut 


FIVE DOLLARS IN U. S. A. + SIX DOLLARS IN CANADA 


RICHARD HUDNUT 


(a 


NEW YORK PARIS 
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—be sure that yours are individually moulded for 
you. Only so is the grace and luxurious beauty of 
the Kingdom of Furs personally possible «+ « Paris 
has chosen, and we are showing the models for Fall 
and Winter. There is economy if made for you now, 


for fall delivery. 


Exquisite neck pieces in Silver 


Fox, Russian Sable and Baum Marten. 


Gndividualists in Furs « 
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GARFUNKEL & GERTH 


NEW YORK 


7 WEST 45° ST. 
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my night club, have dinner with me, 
and we can talk about it. 
—Morris Markey 


(“Conversations on Bootlegging” will 
be concluded in next week's issue. ) 


COW SLIPS 


DOZEN years ago he and | 
made our first bicycle money 


by gathering cowslips beside a 
marshy brook near the edge of town 
and selling them for greens to our 
mothers and our mothers’ friends. 
That was before he went into manu- 
facturing. The other day we spent a 
wistful hour at the Ambassador where 
he and the wife were stopping; that 
lady, clad in evening dress, lending a 
bored ear to our reminiscing. 

“T went looking for cowslips last 
week in the pasture down below the 
tennis courts,” he said. “Let’s see; 
where were you, Frances? Oh, yes, 
you were in Florida. . . . Betsy was 
having her nap and so I took the dog 
and we went down beyond where the 
tenant house used to be. I forget why 
Bobbie wasn’t along. . . . Oh, he was 
in Florida, too, with his mother.” 

“Did you find any cowslips?” I in- 
quired. 

“Well, no. They don’t seem to 
grow around there any more. I was 
saying to J. G., our general sales man- 
ager, only the other day, that cowslips 
don’t seem to grow around any more 
like they used to.” 

I left quite soon and strolled down 
to an old wharf below Rivington 
Street where for the next half hour I 
skipped stones in the East River, and 
rather neatly, too. —H. C. 


DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY 
NEED 


I hope you’ll always love me just 

A little less than I love you. 

At any rate, my dear, you must 

Contrive to make me think you do. 
—MarcaretT FIsHBACK 
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The New York Stage agrees with Hollywood 


‘Lux Toilet Soap 
tor 


smooth skin 


NATINY, smooth skin! 


\J world knows its value. Stars give 


wn 








The stage 







it wisest care—with Lux Toilet Soap. 






Personal interviews recently obtained 
reveal that an overwhelming majority 
of the New York stars are using it. 








Leading theatres all over the country 
have placed it in the dressing rooms in 
response to requests from their players. 








In Hollywood, too, 9 out of 10 stars 
use Lux Toilet Soap. All the great 
motion picture studios have made it 
the official soap in their dressing rooms. 









Order some today. Instead of pay- 
ing 50c or $1.00 for a cake of French 
soap, you can now have the same 
luxury for just 10c. 













JEANETTE 
Mac Donato 


In “Sunny Days” at the Imperial Theatre thi 






sparkling, tittan-haired young prima donna de- 






lights New Yorkers with her dazzling smile, her en- 
5 é 






chanting voice and the nimble gaiety of her dancing. 








Nickolas Muray 







“I’m so glad to have Lux Toilet Soap. It keeps 


my skin petal smooth,” — Jeanette MacDonatp 











POLO 


The Advance Guard— 
Picked on Performance 


HE match with Argentina is to 
be played early in September, 
but the ponies—thirty-three of 
them—are here already. They arrived 
late in April and went into quarters at 
Mitchel Field, across the road from 
the Meadow Brook Club. With the 
ponies are real, in-person Gauchos, 
worthy successors to the turbanned 
Hindus who waited on last year’s in- 
vaders. For the benefit of those few 
who may not know a Gaucho when 
they see one, he is a South American 
cowboy. He wears a flat-crowned, 
wide-brimmed hat; a belt from five 
to ten inches wide, studded with coins 
and medallions, and a pair of volumi- 
nous white pants stuck into the tops of 
black, soft-leather boots. In the movies 
he dances a voluptuous tango and does 
interesting things with long snake- 
whips. 

It is my painful duty to report 
that, in a fairly careful examination 
of the stables, I did not find one long 
snake-whip. Also, most of the boys 
looked as though they would be hard 
put to do a tango. The best-looking 
of the lot had traded his flat hat in for 
a pure white beret, but it afterwards 
turned out that he wasn’t a real 
Gaucho anyway. He is named Hop- 
kins, speaks very perfect and well- 






































phrased English, and is in charge of 
the horses of Manuel Andrada, the 
huge back coming on as spare man. 


UT the horses are the most im- 
portant of the visitors. ‘Thirty- 
two were brought along and one was 
purchased on arrival. All are Argen- 
tine-bred and mighty good-looking 
animals, from a polo sense. Not many 
of them would take all the prizes in a 
show ring where looks alone count, but 
all hgve played from two to five years 
in Argentine polo. 

The string is in charge of Thomas 
Nelson, a cousin of the redoubtable 
Jack Nelson, who captains these 
Argentine teams and plays up forward 
with a swing and an abandon such as 
only our own best players show on a 
polo field. Thomas Nelson is small 
and slight with very quiet manners 







vaya Buc 


WIT THE ARAEATINGE 
ONY LONG ISLAND - MAY 


and voice. But his gray-blue eyes light 
up when he talks about the four-footed 
players that he has just brought 
through a twenty-six-day ship voyage 
and landed in good shape. 

“Ah, they will have horses this 
time,” he says in his meticulous tones, 
his eyes glancing about the immaculate 
stable where the heads of the mounts 
stick over the doors of their box-stalls 
and look curiously at visitors. Mr. 
Nelson is informed that the Americans 
thought the Argentines had horses on 
their last two trips up. They thought 
so to the tune of several hundred 
thousand dollars. Mr. Nelson’s eyes 
gleam a bit and he slaps his riding 
crop against his boot-tops. “Yes, yes,” 
he says, “they were good, but these 
chaps have been picked on the field for 
their playing—not for their looks, as 
they were in a good many cases in the 

past. They are a bit thin, 
some of them, others are 
a bit fat. Ship travel is 
fine for some. Bad for 
the others. We are work- 
ing them easily now and 
will until the players get 
here. Then they'll have 
work enough.” 

Asked if the ponies will 
be left behind again in the 
hands of American pur- 
chasers, Mr. Nelson says 
some of them. He adds 
that good playing ponies are 
rare things. So probably 
many of these will go back. 
One is led to wonder a bit 
about Argentine horses of 
the past over which Amer- 
ican buyers made such a 
merry scramble. 

Several of the mounts 


are led out of their stalls 


and unblanketed. Many of 
them are thoroughbreds. 
There was one, a big pale 


INVADERS — 


1928 
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Stars of the New York Slage use 


Lux 
Toilet 


Soap 





Some of New York’s favorite 
stage stars who choose Lux 
Toilet Soap to guard their ex- 
quisite skin:— 


JupitH ANDERSON 
ADELE ASTAIRE 
Witpa Bennetr 

CLaupeTre CoLBERT 
Nypia D’ARNELL 
Mary Eaton 
Mary E tts 
Syivia FIELp 
HELEN Hayes 

Vio_et Hemine 

Mapce KENNEDY 
Mary Lawtor 

Jeanetre MacDonatp 
Apa May 
Vivian MartTIn 
Marityn MILLER 
Mirzi 

HELEN MorGan 
Mary Nasu 

BarBaRA STANWYCK 
NorMa TERRIS 


June Wacker 


Vivienne Seca 


In the “Turee Musketeers” at the Lyric 
The utre, auburn-haired Vivienne Segal bring: 
ife that lovely and beguiling lady, Con- 
nce wie Sager Paps snr for all the 
ring exploits of the immortal D’ Artagnan. 
Her dances and songs have the exquisite, 
‘ately grace of those romantic days three hun- 
‘years ago when ladies were frilly and wist- 
il, and cavaliers were long haired and haughty. 


a 





Ruscell Ball 
wants.””—VIVIENNE SEGAL 


Just ar nine out of ten rereen starr do... |\O¢ 


“Lux Toilet Soap gives just the satiny smooth skin every actre 
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Photographed on S. 8S. Aquitania 


CREPES SUZETTES 


* @' TEWARD,” 


esque Prima Donna... “I shall 


commands the statu- 
have Crépes Suzettes as a sweet”... She 
is on vacation and off diet ... “I shall 
have Crépes Suzettes two or three times 
during the crossing ... The Cunard does 
them so beautifully ... Paris has not a 
lighter touch”... 


She deigns to dimple at her accompanist 
... Crépes Suzettes are pancakes raised 
by Cunard to a remarkable point of 
perfection ... The patrician version of 
the pancake... They are smaller and 
thinner... You will see when the steward 
serves them...It is so pretty... the 
chafing dish idea in the grand manner... 


They are as light as persiflage with the 
subtle flavour of a delicate perfume... 
Naturally they demand adroit service . . . 
Cunard service... prompt, skillful, ex- 
perienced ... If you don’t know about 
Crépes Suzettes you are socially immature 
... Learn about them from The 


Cunard Line. 


UNARD 


Your Local Agent or 
25 Broadway, New York 


1840. EIGHTY-EIGHT-YEARS-OF-SERVICE- 1928 





yellow horse of Lewis Lacey’s, which 
I’ll wager shares the spectacular hon- 
ors with Hitchcock’s piebald ‘Tobiana. 
He is named Bayo, which Hopkins, 











Thomas G. Nelson 


standing at your elbow, explains means 
Cream, for his color. There’ll be no 
missing that mount if Lacey is still 
the charging, wild-riding individualist 
he has been in the past. 

Hopkins leads the way into the tack- 
room and takes down one of the native 
rawhide bridles in which the immense 
Andrada plays his ponies. Frail-look- 
ing things, they are, until you handle 
them. They feel tough. “P 
swear by leather,” says Hopkins, fon- 
dling the horsehide in his hand, “but 
give me this stuff any time for tying 
up a horse.” | ah 

He points out the tiny, intricate 
plaiting and explains that the whole 
thing is done by hand with the raw- 
hide. It is bent and squeezed by hand 
until the blood is out of it and then cut 
into strips and plaited. Even the but- 
tons, used throughout instead of metal 
buckles, are made of plaited rawhide. 
Only the bit itself is metal. 


eople 


HE tackroom still has the names 
of the Indian last 
hooks. Late 


horses here 


Rx »bina, 


year on its 
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DELICATELY 
BUT NOT Af 


INCE its discovery in 1709, 
Farina’s Red Crest Cologne has 
been smart Europe’s favorite precau- 
tion against perspiration odor. 
Nothing else is so soothing, so re- 
freshing, so sure to eliminate any 
trace of perspiration odor, for 
Farina’s ancient secret has never been 
duplicated. It is the true and original 
Farina Cologne. 


For Men: 


A soothing lotion after the shave. A lux- 
urious rubdown. A general refreshant. 


For Women: 


A gentle astringent. 
A general toilette complement. 


Available at drug, specialty and depart- 
ment stores. Glass bottle, four ounces, $1; 


wicker bottle, six ounces, $1.75. 


Sole distributor for U.S.A. 
Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., New York City 


Look for thee Red Crest 


FARINAS 





. RED‘CREST & 


‘BATH SALTS BATH POWDEE 
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A .and She. 


<< the mate and the 
midshipmite ~ 














NLESS you have spent your summers afloat, you 
cannot possibly know the wonderful enjoyment 
of it all. Lolling on deck after a plunge; explor- 

ing some quaint fishing village; slipping through 


cool, blue waters with only the far horizon 
to bound you—and for a helmsman, sixteen 
or sixty, the girl of your heart’s desire— 
the most remarkable girl in the world. 

This is your floating summer home. Go 
where you like,when you like. Cook aboard, 
eat aboard, sleep aboard. You are cool, you 
are sea-tanned, you are free, you are utterly 
happy under these comfortable conditions. 

There are no traffic jams to hamper you, 
no heat-ridden hotel rooms to stifle you, 




















Every A.C. F. Cruiser is a 

comfortable floating home, 

where the saltiest sea-dog 

or the least nautical lady 

may live with every requi- 
site convenience. 


no insects to pester you. Here is true privacy, abun- 
dant health, thorough enjoyment, and complete 
relaxation to assure your perfect contentment. 


It is not too late to get aboard a cruiser for this 


summer. Naturally you'll want an A.C. F. 
which, of all cruisers, is greatly to be pre- 
ferred. Built in many types and sizes; 
every one trim, staunch and seaworthy. 
Write today for the “Burgee Book” 


A. C. F. NEw York SALon, 217 West 57TH STREET 
AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


BOSTON - Noyes Marine Sales Co., 1037 Commonwealth Ave. 
PHILA. - Universal Motor Service Co., N. Broad & Wood Sts. 
DETROIT - - - - «= «= = A. C. F. Salon, 500 E. Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO - - + « - Ward A. Robinson, 58 E. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND - - M. J. Shea, 1424 Lauderdale Ave., Lakewood 
WEST PALM BEACH - - - C. P. Whitney, c/o Bryant & Gray 
SAN FRANCISCO - - - - « + - S.C. Kyle, 427 Rialto Bldg. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. - - American Car and Foundry Company 
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Don't give up 
the shape! 

















| anal ge Greek gods, now 
rotund, and perennial thins— 
here’s underwear that keeps that 
schoolboy figure. 

You can’t look wrong in Reis 
Jimshirts and Jimpants. 

Newest, smartest underwear 
you ever saw! 

Snug, pull-over Jimshirts; 
trim, perky Jimpants. 

The former in silk, rayon, lisle, 
cotton. 75c to $3.50. 

Jimpants in broadcloth, ma- 
dras, silk and other materials. 
Stripes and fetching patterns. 
75c to $6.00. 

Don’t give up the shape! Step 
into Reis Jimshirts and Jimpants. 
At all smart shops. Robert Reis 
& Company, Two Park Avenue, 
New York. Mills at Waterford, 
N. Y., and Baltimore, Md. 





JIMSHIRTS 
JIMPANTS 





Night. Hopkins asks about the Indian- 
breds. He doesn’t think much of them. 
He is told that the Argentines will 
have a chance of going up against some 
left here by the British. “I shouldn’t 
mind much bumping into those beggars 
with some of the big boys outside,” he 
says with a smile. 

You leave the place firmly impressed 
with the intensity of purpose behind 
this Argentine invasion. If they were 
to go in for mottoes, I would suggest 
a phrase from the slang of day-before- 
yesterday—“‘An’ I don’t mean may- 
be.” —MarTINGALE 


THE OLD FAMILIAR 
PLACES 


(WITH GENUFLECTIONS TO 
CHARLES LAMB) 

I have had Sherry’s, I have had old 
Mouquin’s, 

In my days of youth, in my joyful 
young manhood— 

All, all are gone, the old familiar 
places. 


I have gone laughing, I have gone 
carousing, 

Drinking late, sitting late, with my 
bosom cronies— 

All, all are gone, the old familiar 


places. 

I loved old Martin’s once, Del- 
monico’s, 

The Savoy grill, the Knickerbocker 
barroom, 


Bustanoby’s—gone are the old fa- 
miliar places. 


I have had the Holland House, had 
their Bronx cocktails, 

Roger’s and Jack’s, Browne’s Chop 
House, and the rest— 

In vain I seek the old familiar places. 


Ah! they have vanished, since the mad 


Amendment, 

All, all are taken from me; all are 
departed— 

Speak-easies now!—no old familiar 
places! 


—CHARLEs Hanson TOWNE 
* 


The dudes acquire health and the 
ranchers acquire enough money to move 


to New York.—The Times. 

It would be good, clean fun to run 
a rube ranch here and watch them 
suffer. 
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FRENCH-SHRINER & URN ER 


P : 
* SHOEMAKERS FOR MEN 








Style 52 
Tan Calf 


Style 76 
Black Calf 


Up to the minute . 

l the latest in men’s shoes. . . 

| that’s the word passed around 

| by critical New Yorkers con- 
cerning French, Shriner & 

Urner shoes! 


You can check up on this 
“tip” by a visit to one of our 
| seven distinctive, club-like 
| shops where French, Shriner 
& Urner’s are sold in New 
| York and Brooklyn. 


i| 

| Believe us or the thousands 

| of men who wear them... 

| French, Shriner & Urner 
shoes combine with the choic- 

| est leathers a fine quality that 
is built-in by master crafts- 
men. 


You gain in appearance 
. . you enjoy big dividends 
. you are as- 
sured better wearing values 
when you choose French, 
| Shriner & Urner men’s shoes. 


SHOPS 


350 Madison Avenue 
131 W. 42d Street 
1263 Broadway 
BROOKLYN 
367 Fulton Street 


in comfort . . 







153 Broadway 
365 Broadway 
1843 Broadway 


Other stores in Philadelphia, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Chicago, Boston, Milwaukee, St. Paut, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, and Seattle 
Agencies in other important cities 
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ER LOVELINESS is inspiring. 
There’s a hint of romance in the 
depths of her beautiful eyes. Man 
jostles his fellowmen in an effort to 
meet her—but he only meets her, for 


she’s a Trillium. 


There’s one social offense, unpardon- 
able in itself, that is never tolerated 
even by the most generous. Sheer 
beauty cannot overcome it. Too often 
it makes the man or woman who is 
the most admired, the least desired... 


It is bad breath. 


It is an un- 
happy condi- 
tion, the very 
insidiousness 
of which 
makes it more 
serious, for 
only others 


Nii 
Dont bea 
| Dillium 


OUT OF THE PICTURE-, 


are ever sure of its presence. And 
only when you combat it daily can 
you be certain of its absence. 


Nowscience brings you the extremely 
efficient antiseptic mouthwash which 
will relieve you of all worry, if used 
regularly, every morning and night. 


It will quickly remove the cause of 


bad breath (except in cases of focal 
infection) and keep the mouth clean, 
sweet and fresh. It is Forhan’s Anti- 
septic Refreshant. 


Tested in competition with other 
popular mouthwashes, Forhan’s Anti- 
septic Refreshant was found to be the 
best and most effective of them all. 
Fastidious men and women are prov- 
ing this statement every day. 


It has the strength to combat suc- 
cessfully the germs that cause bad 


Avborhan’s 











She’s a Trillium 


breath, sore throat and worse. It has a 
sparkling, delightful taste that you'll 
like. And most important, it has notell- 
tale odor to advertise the fact that you 
were ever in trouble. 


Get a bottle of this Forhan’s Anti- 
septic Refreshant from your druggist 
today. Every morning, every night, 
use it as a mouthwash, full strength — 
to keep breath sweet and fresh always. 





* The Trillium (birthroot) 
is a delicate, crimson- 
striped woodland flower, 
which attracts by its rare 
beauty but repels by its 


odor. 





ANTISEPTIC 
REFRESHANT 
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If you are, an American 
——— Irving. Travelers’ 
Letter of Credit will take 
care of all your financial re- 
quirements. With one of these 
Letters you can gét money as 
you need it from our correspon- 
dent banks everywhere you go. 


Ask about this at any of our 
‘Banking Offices in New York 
City (see Telephone Directory, 
Page 45, for the address@s), or 
fillin the coupon below ; { 


and mail it. \ ff 
' ; 
We also supply =) " 
Travelers’ Checks. } 7 
4 
Aji 


Ai\V 





_AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


PE PLOODOLOODO DO O’O DH 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE [RVING TRUST COMPANY 
Room 520, Woolworth Bldg., New York 

Tell me the advantages of your Travelers’ 
Letter of Credit and how you can protect my 
investments while | am away. 


ner 
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TEE AND 
GREEN 


Jurado on the Bench— 
The Prince of Wales and 
Others 


SP ORTING 
writers who go 
in for race psychol- 
ogy have held for a 
long time that no 

a ~~ good golfer would 
ever be developed in a Latin country. 
Latins, they said, couldn’t stand the 
strain of a game invented by silent 
and introspective people used to com- 
batting the difficulties of nature and of 
their own nerves. It seemed like a 
sound theory. You wouldn’t expect a 
man brought up on wine and peppers 
to keep his temper in a bunker, would 
you! This theory held until José 
Jurado’s performance in the British 
Open. 

If Jurado plays an exhibition with 
Hagen in Phil: idelphia on June 10, as 
he js scheduled to, the match should 
be worth seeing. ‘This Jurado has 
personality. Those who saw the British 
Open say he was comfortable in front 
of the gallery, tipping his hat to the 
ladies and bowing when a shot was ap- 
plauded; he wasn’t rattled by leading 
the field either—in his own country he 
is accustomed to winning and accus- 
Instead of slipping 
after his fine first rounds, he showed 
his best spirit on the last eighteen. He 
needed a 69 to tie Hagen and, though 
he missed it by 11 strokes, his 80 did 
not worry him. On the first green he 
barely missed a thirty-foot putt for a 
birdie 3, and laughed when the ball 
wouldn’t drop. That is certainly a dis- 
appointing way for an Argentine to be- 
have. 

At the thirteenth hole an incident 
happened that would have upset any- 
one. Jurado hooked his brassie to the 
left of the green and the ball stopped 
rolling in an unplayable position, 
jammed between a fence and a bench. 
The officials gathered round and had 
Was the bench a 

While they were 


tomed to galleries. 


a long discussion. 
hazard or wasn’t it? 
arguing little Jurado sat on the bench 
and smoked; finally they let him drop 
the ball two club-lengths out and he 
got his par 4. 


, I ‘OMMY ARMOUR must have been 
4 terrible. He was doing his old 


trick of changing putters—he probably 
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The Yorkgate—25 East End Avenue 


Over 60% sold 


although the occupancy 
date1sa few monthsoff 


Yorkgate will be the first large 


co-operative apartment house 
to be completed in the charm- 


ing Carl Schurz Park Section. 


Although the apartments will 
not be ready for occupancy 
until the Fall of 1928, 
60% of them have 


. and we are very 


over 
already 
been sold 
much afraid that we shall have 
to disappoint those people who 
are waiting for the building’s 
completion before purchasing. 


The apartments range from 
three rooms at $9,500 to a 
beautiful 
Apartment of fifteen rooms at 
$88,500... 


views the river. 


Triplex Pent House 


and every apartment 


May we suggest that you visit 
Yorkgate at East End Avenue 
and 80th Street, and view fer 
yourself the beautiful panorama 
of Long Island and the River? 
Or get in touch with 


SUTTON, BLAGDEN & LYNCH 


Inc. 


631 Park Avenue - New York 


Entirely Co-operative 


YOR KGATE 


25 EAST END AVENUE 
FACING EAST RIVER AT 80th STREET 
Builders 
IRONS & HOOVER, /« 


Architects 
CROSS & CROSS 
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nded up with the one he calls Susie, 
. heavy club that looks like a sawed-off 
driver with a wooden head, weighted 
face, and concave toe and heel. This 
putter is Armour’s last resort when he 
s off his game, though how he can sink 
1 ball with it, I have never under- 
stood. 

Besides Jurado and the gray weather, 
the champagne tents, the sand dunes, 
and Hagen, an important feature of 
this year’s British Open was the Prince 
of Wales. Dispatches say that he was 
dressed in “‘brown-checked plus fours 
with a checked cap and collar and red 
tassels showing from his stockings,” 
ilso that he offered Hagen a piece of 
gum and told him that he liked golf 
but didn’t know much about it. As a 
matter of fact the Prince knows a lot 
more about it than he admits. His 
handicap is 16 and he often plays with 
Roger Wethered. He could make 
most of our golfing financiers and 
Palm Beach senators look silly. 


OT nearly enough fuss has been 
4 made over Hagen. Personally, I 
would like to see a few red-hot edi- 
torials written, calling on the youth 
of America to imitate what he did; 
Hagen buttons ought to be engraved 
and ticker tape thrown. Few people 
realize how hopeless his chances were 
when he went over. And in ten days 
practice at Sandwich, after a four 
months’ lay-off, he beat the players 
who had been tuning up for the tourn- 
ament all winter. 

It was at Deal in 1914 that Hagen 
entered his first British Open. He held 
the United States title then and he was 
riding high. The English didn’t like 
his clothes—prismatic neckties and 
strident herringbones—or the way he 
talked. ‘That year Hagen played the 
four worst rounds of his career. He 
finished fifty-fifth and even his best 
friends wished he hadn’t swaggered 
quite so much beforehand. 


HE was near the top when 
Jock Hutchison won at St. An- 
drews in 1921; the next year Hagen 
won at Sandwich, was second at Troon 
in 1923, and won again at Hoylake in 
1924. This year for the first time 
there was some sentiment in his favor, 
due mostly to the fact that Compston 
beat him so badly in their stake match. 
Golfers who get beaten are always re- 
garded as ambassadors of good will. 
And, having once accepted Hagen, the 
golf fans of England followed him 
round the course in large numbers and 
jostled the Prince of Wales to get a 
look at him. Last week the London 
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ET her lead you east on 57th Street. A wide, 
well kept street. A street of many contrasts. 
Interminable decorating establishments. Odd 
stores of all sorts. East of Second Aven :e, the 
facades of apartments, with fluttering awnings 
and smug doormen. 

Then Sutton Place. A house with a backyard, 
trees, four prim white clothes poles. A block of 
famous houses facing in on the garden called 
Sutton Square, hung above the river. North of 
these, overlooking their garden and the river 
—30 Sutton Place. 

These apartments were designed and ex- 
ecuted in harmony with this atmosphere of 
quiet and leisure. Special attention has been 
given to details. Closets, doors, windows, all 
the items so frequenily regarded as incidentals, 
are placed in symmetrical relation to the rooms. 

There will be typical suites of 6, 7 and 8 
rooms, two special duplexes of 13 rooms and 
iwo penthouse duplexes of 13 and 15 rooms. 
An early inspection is suggested. Builder: 
Joseph Paterno. Architect: Rosario Candela, 
Supervising Architects: Peabody, Wilson & 
Brown. 100% Cooperative. Representative on 
premises Daily and Sunday. 


30 SUTTON BLACE 


‘ BROWN, 
WHEELOCK: 
14. East 47th Street HARRIS, 
VOUGHT 
& CO., INC. 


A 










Vanderbilt 0031 





Selling and Managing Agent 








We can save 
as well as thenext man 


— but on certain things 
we are prodigal 


On the supplies for our larder: 
Our meats — the finest roasts, 
the juiciest steaks, the plump- 
est chickens— 


The freshest vegetables, the 
richest cream, the finest butter, 
coffee, fruits, conserves— 


On chefs whose art is instinctive 
and whose skill is deeply 
grounded — 


On service prompt, quick, in- 
telligent — 


On elbow room and linen nap- 
kins and clean cutlery. 


If you want music... deep 
carpets... potted palms... 
soit lights . .. go elsewhere — 


But if you want good food, 
plenty of it, well prepared in 
the tradition of Brillat-Savarin, 
that great exponent of the art 
of eating — 


Come to the newest of the res- 
taurants that bear his name 
and perpetuate his ideals for 
the true gastronome. The 


GRAYBAR 
SAVARIN 


GRAYBAR BUILDING 
430 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
at 44th Street 
Breakfast Lunch Dinner 
Open 7 a. m. to 8.30 p. m. 


The original Savarin Restaurant was 
established in 1889 in the Equitable 
Building, 120 Broadway, New York City 













SAVARIN = 


- BRILLAT ~ 
i755 1826 











Sporting Life called his play at Sand- 
wich “the most dramatic come-back in 
the history of golf,” and most of the 
other sporting papers said about the 
same thing. —N. B., Jr. 


| KNEW THE TOWN 
if KNEW the town when the fe- 


male figure resembled an hour- 
glass and you could get a haircut 
for two bits. 

I knew the town when “Just Tell 
Them That You Saw Me” was the 
slogan along the Rialto and the motor- 
cycle was making its initial bow, when 
lower Madison Avenue was not in the 
cloak and suit trade and tea was 
actually served at tea time. 

I knew the town when Greenwich 
Village was not a haven of synthetic 
collegians, when the swan boats plied 
the lower lake of Central Park and 
beakers of lager splashed the foliage 
of “Unter den Linden” on upper 
Broadway. 

I knew the town when Big Dan was 
head bouncer at Mike O’Googan’s and 
Molly’s; on Forty-second Street, was 
the place for a fancy whirl, when Ed- 
die Foy played Paracelsus Noodle in 
“The Wild Rose” and the barrel or- 
gans ground out “Gee! I Wish That 
I Had a Girl, Like the Other Fellows 
Have.” 

I knew the town when Delmonico’s 
set off Twenty-sixth Street and Sher- 
ry’s gave Five O’Clock Musical Teas, 
when Tiffany’s stood on Union Square 
and the Rose Room of the Beaux Arts 
boasted a Ladies’ Bar, when Teddy 
Roosevelt was Governor and Mark 
Twain lived at 21 Fifth Avenue, 
when there were such things as petti- 
coats, gold bricks, and German bands, 
and the cry of “Oh, You Kid” was 
hurled at every passing doll-eyed cutie. 

I knew the town before Harlem 
had heard the wail of a saxophone, 
when there were no double-decked 
buses, and Lillian Lorraine sang 
“Take It from Me I’m Crazy ’bout 
That Boy.” 

I knew the town when there were 
more corner saloons than corners. 

—Cuar.es G. SHaw 


If a boy friend asks me to go with 
him for a ride, should I sit with him in 
the front seat or alone in the back?— 
Advice column in the Birmingham News. 


Stand on the running board, like a 
lady. 
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Hair getting 
a bit thin? 


Yet it needn't! 


Just try this simple treatment- 
see how quickly it works: 

EVERY MORNING wet your hair and 
scalp thoroughly with Pinaud’s Eau 
de Quinine. Then with your fingers 
pressed down firmly, move the scalp 
vigorously in every direction, working 
the tonic into every inch of the scalp. 
Move the scalp, not the fingers! Brush 
the hair while still moist. It will lie 
smoothly just the way you want it. 


The Pinaud treatment is so quickly 
effective because it directly attacks 
the causes of thinning, falling hair. 

Dandruff —poor scalp circulation— 
these, specialists say, cause most hair 
loss, most baldness. 

The Pinaud treatment destroys 
dandruff—makes the scalp fairly 
tingle with active circulation. 

Get Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine today 
at any drug or department store. 
Always look for Ed. Pinaud’s sig- 
nature in red on the bottle. Pinaud, 
Paris, New York. 


PINAUD’S 


Kau de 


Quinine 





Copr., 1928, Pinaud, Inc. 
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THE RACE 
TRACK 


Belmont Park Again— 
The Withers Overshad- 
ows the Derby 


OW we come 
4 ‘ to the opening 
of the social racing 
season, though some 
have heard the call 
of the Kentucky 
Derby and _ gone 
yA for a weekend at 
Churchill Downs. The Preakness is 
history. Belmont Park is before us. 
All last week Joe Widener was putting 
on the finishing touches: flower boxes 
were installed, the lawns rolled, and 
all the little iron chairs from France 
set out in rows. The picturesque old 
Manice Mansion was opened and the 
glass-enclosed luncheon pavilion was 
never more crowded. Twenty-one new 
boxes were added to the Turf and 
Field Club enclosure, bringing the 
total to one hundred and _ twenty. 
There is, by the way, one reserved for 
the Governor of the State of New 
York. It is No. 75. 





HEN the Belmont Park stake 

program was announced it 
seemed that poor judgment was used 
in carding the Withers Stakes for the 
same day as the Kentucky Derby, as it 
was thought that the richer race at 
Churchill Downs would attract all the 
good three-year-olds, while the pro- 
totype of the Two Thousand Guineas 
would have a field no better than that 
of an overnight handicap. Now, while 
it will not be quite the other way 
around, Harry Payne Whitney’s 
Preakness winner, Victorian, will give 
the Withers a cachet the Kentucky 
Derby will lack. 

I suppose I should have a choice for 
the Kentucky Derby, even though I 
shall see the Withers ever so much 
more comfortably, but I have none this 
year. It would be conventional to pick 
Reigh Count, but somehow I cannot 
fancy him going ten furlongs, even if 
he is the favorite. Toro ran a smash- 
ing race in the Preakness but, were I 
certain that Strolling Player would re- 
peat his performance at Pimlico, I 
would be tempted to pick him. While 
Call Boy’s half brother seems given to 
fits of temperament and is as yet un- 
used to American racing ways, Georgie 























THE SUIT 
FOR OUTDOOR LIFE 








Knickers for golf and motor 
— trousers for town wear to 
match waistcoat and jacket 


$50 


Hart Schaffner & Marx tailored these 
suits in the styles and weaves accept- 
ed by the best dressed men here and 
abroad; for town and country usage 


Wallach Brothers 


53 Broadway 41st at 7th Avenue 
Broadway:corner 29th 246-248 West 125th St 

265 Broadway at Chambers Fordham Road corner Marion Ave 
Fifth Avenue at 42nd 828-830 Broad Street — Newark 
Fifth Avenue cor 28th Court cor Montague — Brooklyn 
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REAL FIGHTING SALMON 


Word has been received at the VL. & D. Fisherman’s Service 
Station that “Alphonse the Terrible” fighting salmon, from 
the stable of Promoter W. O. McGeehan of the Herald = 
Tribune, and “Sandy” the 28-pound leaper of the Resti- 
gouche, whom we suspect is fighting under the colors of 
“Rod & Gun” (Fred) Fletcher; — have been sighted in Maine. 
Both fish have been barred by the provincial 
Parliament. 


Our Where - When - What Dept. has complete 
information regarding these fighters and will be 
glad to send (upon request) a report of their last 
45 round battle. 


Expertly selected Salmon and Trout 

Anglers’ Outfits and daily infor- 

mation about Where-When-What 

make VL. & D. the first stop on your 
spring trip to Maine. 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD Ive. ° 


AUFFLER, I resident 
349 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
CAMPING 


HUNTING FISHING 











In the spirit of the hour—the 
Bernice Bellanca—a model 


Mr. 


tito 


in which Lewis pays 


tribute to conquerors 
of the air and a compliment 


to the women of fashion. 


2307 BROADWAY 
and 


29 W. 50c STREET 
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Fields, who rides him, has assured me 
he is a good horse. I was frankly dis- 
appointed in Petee-Wrack after his 
race in the Chesapeake Stakes and re- 
gretted my choice of him for the 
Derby before the running of the 
Preakness, As these.notes are written 
it is doubtful if he will be shipped t 
Kentucky. I dare say a large field will 
go to the post at Churchill Downs and 
to recite my likes and dislikes would 
take too long. 


AS for the Withers, one hard), 
need go beyond Victorian. W. 
Averell Harriman’s Sun Edwin is the 
best looking three-year-old I have seen, 
but I must set him down as a sprinter, 
with six furlongs as his extreme limit. 
Nassak disappointed Sam Hildreth— 
and a few others—in the Preakness, 
after winning two handicaps in smash- 
ing style. In telling me of his decision 
to keep the colt here, Hildreth said, 
“T think a mile is about his distance.” 
Reverting to the Preakness, he con- 
tinued, “I never did have any luck in 
that race, anyhow. The closest I ever 
came was second with Zeus, and that 
time I just did myself out of the purse. 
August Belmont had Watervale down 
there in 1911, and one day he came 
and asked me to go over to his barn 
and look at the horse because he was 
lame. Well, I went over and I found 
one of his feet grown so high on one 
side that naturally it hurt him every 
time he took a step. So I got my 
blacksmith to pare the foot down even 
and plate him right and he never took 
another lame step after that. H 
trained so well that Belmont ran him 
in the Preakness and beat me a head. 
If I hadn’t fixed his horse up, he never 
could have run and I would have won 
easy.” 

Victorian won the Preakness as | 
hoped he would. He was my choice 
for the Futurity last autumn and I 
never have lost my fondness for him, 
though I confess my faith was weak- 
ened when he bolted in the running 
of the Wood Stakes. He may not b 
the colt of the year, but just now he 1s 
on the top of the heap. This may seem 
to be a case of picking the winner afte: 
the red board is up, but when you s 
a horse win as gamely as Victorian did 
—even if there are no Man o’ Wars 
behind him—it is good policy to throw 
your lot with him. In the Preakness h: 
had speed to go to the front in a fic Id 
of eighteen runners, stamina to st: 
there, and gameness to come on unde! 
the sting of Sunny Workman’s whi; 
when Toro headed him in the short 
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stretch. Some say he was lucky because 
Ambrose became over-confident when 

vot in front with Toro. I do not 
think so. Even if Ambrose sometimes 
does ride that way—he once tried to 
climb a telegraph pole on his motor- 
ycle—the boy is a good rider and no 
jockey is over-confident in a_ sixty- 
thousand-dollar race. 


THINK Laverne Fator’s ride on 

Mowlee in the Spring Handicap at 
Jamaica last week was one of the finest 
bits of horsemanship I have seen this 
season. It was a perfect exhibition of 
judgment of pace and the strength and 
skill that lifts the third best horse in 
the race first past the winning post. 


t be E Honourable George, who will 
add a stick to his equipment for 
Belmont Park, said after the running 
of the Excelsior Handicap that he 
thought his old eyes were deceiving 
him when he saw Sande take Grey Lag 
to the front and make play while Fator 
on Sweepster, the speed horse, was 
waiting off the pace. Could it be that 
the once famous team got their signals 
crossed? Papa Grey Lag went as far 
as he could and then Brown Flash ran 
over him and beat Herodian a head. 
—Aupbax MINorR 


DE RIGUEUR 


Cobweb chiffon 
Sheening thin 
Shadowing a 

Shapely shin— 
That’s New York and 
That’s Corinne. 


On the Lido 
Mannequin, 
Prima donna, 
Tanzerin, 
Deck their dainty 
Ankles in 
Naught but deep-tanned 
Olive skin. 
Wherefore other 
Nations fear a- 
ppreciation 
Of the lira. 

— MARGARETTA 


Miss Mack, an only child, was gradu- 
ated from Radcliffe in 1920. Mr. Bruns- 
wick attended the Horace Mann School 
and Exeter. It is understood the young 


ouple will make her home here.—The 
\ 


OuN, 


[In this fine old matriarchal state. 
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THE FABRIC GROUP ABROAD No. 37 
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ANTON BRUEHL 


RR “Diamonds! We’ve found the biggest 


mine in the world!” sym “All our troubles 
are over. We're the richest men on earth!” 


$8 “Ac last I can afford to buy all the Fabric 


Group suits I want!” 


All fabrics used in Fabric Group Suits are pure woolens 
chosen by us from grades generally used in higher priced 
clothing. $35, $40 and $45 at Weber aid Heilbroner stores. 
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EMOTIONAL MOMENTS 


IN' THE LIFE OF A FLAPPER 


When you have unexpectedly 
run over a traffic cop, don’t wait 
for him to get up and bawl you 
out, but... Offer him a MURAD 


© P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 


























FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


THE New YORKER, 
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year. I enclose check for $5.00. 


(PostaGE: Canada, 50c; Foreign, $1.00 additional per year) 
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THE ART 
GALLERIES 


A Little Something for 
Your Cousins and Aunts 


E are about 

to set out up- 
on an_ expedition 
to discover if possi- 
ble if there ever was 
such a painter as 
Delacroix. For 
weary years we have been assailed with 
the irrefutable pronouncement, “Ah, 
but there was Delacroix.” Once we 
heard a noted lecturer hold an au- 
dience two hours at a stretch by merely 
mentioning the name every fifteenth 
word. Now we will find out for our- 
self and cable you the news. If it is 
to be defeat, we will be the first to 
admit it. 

While we are away, what with the 
visiting kin and the school-teachers, 
you will have to have some sort of 
guide pasted in your hat. The visitors 
do not see as many things in frames as 
you have to pass by in your Manhattan 
winter, so the standard does not have 
to be so high. Please note then what 
may interest you during the merrj 
month of May when the artists are 
buying up tubes of green paint and the 
dealers are gazing fondly toward 
Paris. 





WO or three places that carry the 

red banners of the contemporaries 
(we hope also to find on our trip a bet- 
ter word than modern) will be glad to 
welcome you. Mr. Daniel has already 
put on the summer covers and has set- 
tled back to answer the long line of 
questions that flow from the hinter- 
land, such as, “Yes, but what does it 
mean?” Many of the pictures in the 
current hanging here you have seen 
before. These, we suppose, go up be- 
cause the boss likes to live with them. 
Then, too, his group being a small one, 
a new picture is an event, and the two 
or three a year produced by the artist 
are often sold before: they have a 
chance to hang. On the walls now are 
the graceful still life of Alexander 
Brooks, one of Elsie Driggs’ plants, 
one of the provocative Kuniyoshi, 2 
superb Demuth of grain elevators, one 
from the newcomer, Henry Billings 
two or three of Peter Blume, and some 
good examples of Dickinson of the 
early and middle period. 


We find Daniel an affable host and 
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we Approved by the couturters of Paris, 
u- worn by smartly dressed women the 
sly world over, rayon has made the mode of 
th today and of tomorrow — sparkling, 
ir- brilliant and gay. 
1s 
to So versatile 2s rayon that it is employed in 
almost endless variety of uses 
7 Bepspreaps. Colorful and inviting, the rayor 
S bedspread gives an added touch of distinctio1 
rS, elite — to the most fashionable interior. 
in. 4 iw . ' 
“ wait ae kde Came Cnitpren’s Apparet. Dresses, stockings, pa- 
ele ts p 1 
TS AXE tas sates Nast jamas, underthings, shirts and ribbons—rayo 
A Celta 10 apyeles an phd . 
as rr ge Phase ah rg apparel for children is excellent in appearance, 
an sage ye ga png ag long-wearing and moderately priced 
ve Hie Coats. In heavy satins and corded weaves and 
in novelty combinations with s:lk and wool, 
at 
rayon has brought new color and richness to 
ry ; , the smart coat. 
re Everywhere known for the éril- 7 : 
| Ficuss cf lek docmatsne olbects Draperies. There are no finer draperies thas 
he Jenny has found in rayon the 2 luxurious, gracetully-hanging rayon weave 
rd Spiration for many oj her m And the beauty of rayon colors is equalled only 
f,,/ j,] 
Successful models by their long period of unfading service 
* 
Dress Faprics. Rayon is made into piece-good 
. / . . oe of almost every type. Taffetas, velvets, chif- 
he O think of Jenny is to think of spar- midnight sky . . . textures fine and even . neaieale aT 
] " ai . > ons, C epes, grosegerains, IONnaIrs, Satins 
- kling decoration. Stunning ornament and delicate. And ravon meets virtually smoag the many charming fabrics offered fox 
t- is the méticr of this establishment, fa- every requirement of the fabric mode your choice 
mous throughout the smart world. And Lingerie dainty and feminine . . . frocks H R turd 
) ; ‘ ¢ OSIERY. avon stockings are so sturdy 1n 
i here, where chic issomuchata premium, charming and modish. . . evening gowns rvice and so reasonably priced that th 
. sel cL « as S¢ Cas lle I ) ccuU le mw) 
Te rn ‘ > ¢ > > ¢@ec P a t 
: where youth adorns itself and beauty IS aristocratic and luxurious. . . for every make fashionable hosiery economical as well 
always a visitor, ravon has been received occasion there is a rayon fabric to make 
F - Linincs. Rayon is admirably adapted for us« 
>t h ; . | li “re enthu- ; ; if d nw iS. : ! admir: V 3 | 
with a warm welcome, a sincere enthu beautv more ra lant, loveliness more 1s a linine material. for to it juestion 
as a i1Ining nateri. or TO 1TS UNnques ne 
. ) > ad 
- Siasm. J \ yiret, Lanvin, Dre rr sle 
iasm. As with Poiret, Lanvin, Drecoll irresistible. smartness it adds unusual serviceability. 
it and Callot, so with Yet ravon is serviceable, long- ‘ ; ' 
. ; 1 Men's Wear. In underwear, socks, cravats, 
re Jenny rayon is a fab- wearing. Its smooth, fine-textured He ; idle eit moking 
'S f icl f . | | scarves, Pajamas, dressing LZOWNs, SMOKINE 
ric of rare “SS, . . . : 
n = “aoe poaeen, & surfaces Fesist renee ee launder jackets—ravon is being featured by exclusive 
i unduplicated vogue. -. easily. No special careismecessary — haberdashers 
Triumphant in —merely launder rayon as yo ; 
n. Pari I ; ; id] ; . , : ye NecuiGeges. Caressingly soft, exotically color- 
aris,rayon nas peen ’ é 1dCT ¢ F = Te c 1] 
. would launder any other fine fabric. ful, the rayon negligee 1s well suited to occa- 
* equally acclaimed on Rayon will not lose shape with sions of leisure and informality. And the ricl 
r( es Be : , : 
this side of the At- é repeated washings. Perspiration color-combinations of rayon ne rligees remain 
° i. . 
st lantic. Here are soft, “ will not injure it and, properly clear and bright even after many washings. 
a & och eurtacee, colors -Y Ph laundered, it will neither stretch  Uxperturas. Soft. fine-spun, richly colored 
re bright as the noon- § Ni - nor shrink. Ravon 1s not only ravon underthings are easilv laundered and 
, se - ‘ . 5 —™ 
or day sun, deep as the oo) beautitul, but practical as well. long-wearing, uninjured by perspiration. 
S, 
a le 4 44N rin 4 
r " POmia tf sdunaer 4 " W Ww end you free on req est 4 pies of Mart new ray 
1é f fabrics, with a booklet describing th ¢ of ray by Parisia 
' ° couturiers. The frocks illustrated will offer interesting 
S, gestions for your own wardrob 
1e RAYON INSTITUTE, 250 Fifth Ave., New York, Dept. N-4 
Please send me free copy of “"The Mode and Rayo with 
fabric sample 

















FISK‘ 





“What you want 
_most in Tires» 











L ISK | ‘Fillerless. Cord’ 
| Fires, approved by auto- 
| Motive engineers and by the 
- motoring millions, are factory 
/ equipment on many popular 
cars and are the. motorists’ 
standard for long trouble-free 
“ge my “ ; 3 : " 
To meet the demand for excess 
service, there i is the Fisk Heavy 
‘Duty, a special tire in which 
all the desired eal of tire 
& “When it is time to “Re Tite” 
“you can’ be sure of getting 
what you want from the dealer 
who features Fisk. He can 
recommend the most suitable 
tire for your car and its service, 
can give you the sort of tire 
satisfaction the motoring pub 
lic expects from tires bearing 
the name Fisk. 












“Fisk Time to Re-Tire” Boys | 
broadcast from coast to coast 
over 36 of the National 
Broadcasting Company and 
associated stations, every 
Monday evening. ~ 























“FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGE” 


TIRES| 

















he will not confine your pleasure to 


the wall show if you exhibit any in- 
terest. He has a new Peter Blume, by 
far the most adult and accomplished 
picture that young man has ever turned 


out. It is so American, so contempor- | 


iry, without being mannered, that it is 
. happy choice for the visitors who are 


afraid of the terms that damn the | 


new painting. Then there is a Dickin- 
son—we were about to say, one that 
should be in the Metropolitan, but then 
we remembered how sorry is that 
morgue when it comes to Americans. 
Anyway, it is one of the pictures of 
the year. We would rather have it than 
any we have seen for some time. 


HE Dudensings go in for Ameri- 

cans only and are always turning 
up something that pleases them. They 
will have on hand such painters as 
Joseph Pollet, John Alger, Herman 
Trunk, and Arnold Wiltz. The new 
Art Circle, presided over by J. B. Neu- 
mann, is always a haven for the left 
wing of painters. The Downtown 
Gallery also trails along with the 
Whitney group and always has an in- 
teresting show. The Art Center is a 
good bridge over which art often cross- 
es to the breakfast table, and so on. 
Durand-Ruel should have a medal, 
keeping open as they do for a lot of 
oafs who can only enjoy their art with- 


out much hope of purchasing. On | 


their walls is a summer show that rep- | 


resents the best of the period that made 
the house famous: superb Degas, 
Pissarro, Monet, and Renoir. Knoed- 
ler’s tends toward the classics of an 
earlier period, with emphasis on the 


English. Reinhardt will have a good | 


show of French with Gauguin, Redon, 
and some of those now living. Kep- 
pel’s is always the headquarters for 
fine etching and _ historical graphic 
art, 


‘T the other end of the aesthetic | 


street, you will find the Grand 
Central Galleries the best place for the 
contemporary boys who paint and sell. 
The pictures are routed in and out 
much as the trains on the lower level, 
on schedule. But it is a proud factory, 
handsome in construction and lighting, 
and always filled with pretty pictures. 
Especially is this place good for those 
past the meridian. Rehn, Babcock, 


Kraushaar, Ferargil, Milch, Macbeth, 
and Ralston deal in the Americans of 
the passing generation and some of the 
better dead. Montross, too, is mainly 
in that group, though he does carry 
some superb Ryders. 


—M. P. 
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AN AURA OF 
PERSONALITY 


[ oo & BALLOU 


specialize in jewelry that 


is personal to the wearer 


beautiful and individ- 


ual, having an aura of 


one’s own self 


Salls: Ballou 


Jewelers 


FIFTH AVENUE 


AT FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


PALM BEACH, FLA. 
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[133 East 64 J 











Intimately Homelike 


| © amateres along lines 
uniquein cooperative 
apartments of the better 
type — with dimensions 
and ceiling heights pro- 
portioned to create an in- 
timately homey atmos- 
phere — with incidental 
structural niceties seldom 
met within even the most 
modern apartments. 


For those who appreciate 
this type of individuality 
these homes will appeal 
with extraordinary force. 


The decorated apart- 
ments are open for in- 
spection and offered 
for immediate or 
October Ist occupancy. 





100% COOPERATIVE 


10 to 13 ROOMS 
FROM $29,900 


Maintenance 10% 





Builder 
STARRETT BROTHERS 


Architect 
THE FIRM OF 
KENNETH M. MURCHISON 


DouglasL.Elliman&Co, 


Selling and Managing Agent 
15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 
Agent on premises daily and Sunday 
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WANTED~AN ARCADIA 


(AN OPEN LETTER TO THE MAYOR) 


fk. lovers are in a bad way, 
Mr. Mayor, a_ bad way. 
There are speeches made 
about the poor commuters but no 
speeches made about us. Now and then 


a policeman arrests us. It is attention, 


certs, but we are not sure whether jt 
is sympathy or the symphony which 
makes them collapse upon one an- 

other’s shoulders. 
Buses are not what they were before 
the war. Most of them have covered 
tops; the streets 





we want. There 
is no place in 
New York where 
we can- make 
love. Did you 
ever realize that, 
Your Honor? By 
love-making we 
don’t mean a kiss 
snatched in a taxi 
nor public flirta- 
tion in a_ night 
club. No. We 
mean Cyrano 
talking by the 
hour under Rox- 
ane’s _ balcony. 
We mean Tris- 
tan and Iseult on 





but not the kind 
Bay 
rrorury) 
+ i 


their enchanted 
iskand. We mean 
Romeo. Love- 
making takes 
time. It needs 


floor space. It is 
a mental tango. 
What has New 
York to offer its 
citizens in_ the 
way of | places 
where they may 
pay court to the 









are brilliantly 
sunset lighted and th 
air is too full of 
carbon monoxide, 

The parks and 
the squares ar 
worse than noth- 
ing because they 
promise so much 
they do not live 
up to. I know of 
two lovers who 
went to sit in 
Stuyvesant Square 
because there was 
nowhere else to 
go. But a down- 
and-outer also sat 
on the 
bench and even- 
tually fell asleep 
with his head on 
the girl’s shoul- 
der. She 


up her mind t 


lovers’ 


made 


ignore him, for 
the square itself 
was pleasant 
enough, and tly 
three of them 
stayed until thre: 
o'clock in the 








ladies of their 

choice? (We do not count the New 
Yorkers who own keys to Gramercy 
Park or who have cars. ) 

Undoubtedly the movies are the best 
places for love-making, but they are 
not perfect. All you can do is hold 
hands. If you want to quote poetry, 
you are rebuked by an usher with a 
Roxy accent. Then, of late, the movies 
are as crowded as subways. By the 
time you get a seat, you are too worn 
out to make love. And love, as a truck 
driver of my acquaintance once re- 
marked, is a delicate thing. Next to 
the movies come the theatres. Almost 
as good, but dramatists will write their 
plays in three acts! This breaks up 
the tempo of courtship. The best time 
for a caress, at a play, is at the end 
when the audience is hunting for its 
rubbers—that is, if you have a shy 
nature. Concerts we don’t count. 


There seem to be many lovers at con- 


morning. 

Vestibules. Did you say vestibules, 
Mr. Mayor? Even the vestibules are 
gone, Your Honor, even the vestibules 
are gone. The new apartment houses 
(and what apartment houses are not 
new!) have lobbies and doormen. 
Soon, there will be a vestibule on ex- 
hibition in the American wing of the 
Metropolitan Museum. And the tops 
of skyscrapers are not so good. Too 
many aeroplanes and strong winds. 
One has to be lashed to a flag pole 
before embracing on top of a sky- 
scraper. 

There is an ever-shifting population 
of lovers in the Public Library due 
partly to the efforts of the guards and 
partly to the chill of the marble 
benches. Ferryboats late at night are 
an illusion shattered. There is a fine 
dark place for lovers at the end of the 
ferryboat, but the guards won’t let 
you stay there. 
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A couple I know of say that the 
only place in New York where they 
in WOO iN peace is on a sand barge 
over in the harbor of Staten Island. 
They have a fine view of the moon 
rising above Brooklyn and ships going 
out to sea, which almost makes up for 
the sand and the feeling that at any 
moment the moorings may break and 
they may find themselves going out 
with the tide. 


T HE upshot of my investigations is 
that I have made a plan of a 
lover’s park laid out after study of the 
scenic background and equipment of 
all the great lovers of history. This 
plan I wish to submit to the City of 
New York. It will prove more than 
local in its scope because, if properly 
executed, it will demonstrate once and 
for all whether or not all the world 
loves a lover—a saying that at this 
moment I doubt. The park shown on 
the map I have prepared will be called 
Arcadia Square. Central Park may 
well be uprooted to make a place for 
it. And, to appeal once more to your 
civic pride, Mr. Mayor, please remem- 
ber how much more New York needs 
an Arcadia than a Central Park. All 
we need to make the scheme a success 
is a little codperation on all sides. 
—DorotHy Homans 


THE WEST END WIFE 


Most of the mornings 

She moons at the ceiling, 
Thinking of shopping 

And things to be ’tended to, 
Making up lists with 
Attention and feeling— 
Fashion’s a jade god 

For knees to be bended to. 


All through the afternoons 
Looking for bargains, 
Trying to copy 

A smart importation ; 
Talking to clerks, un- 
derstanding their jargons, 
Fingering chiffons with 
Some hesitation. 


Evenings she welcomes 

Her husband quite gaily 

Into her arms—but 

A quirk in her smile hints 

Most of her greeting 

Is meant for his daily 

Copy of Women’s Wear: 
Namely, its style hints. 

—PauLt G. GUMBINNER 















BULLE CLOCK CORPORATION, 10 W. 471n ST., NEW YORK 


B. Altman & Co.—Lord & Taylor—Cushman & Cushman, Inc.—John Wanamaker—James 
McCreery—Aitchison—R. H. Macy & Co.—W. & J. Sloane—E. B. Meyrowitz—Abraham & 
Straus, Inc.—L, Bamberger & Co.—Frederick Loeser & Co.—-Abercrombie & Fitch, 
and other leading shops. 
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Paris, May 9 


LAST WORD IN FEMININITY PRO- 
DUCED BY SUZANNE ‘TALBOT WHO 
SHOWS LAME BABY BONNETS WITH 


OSTRICH PLUMES WITH HER RUFFLED 
CHIFFON EVENING MODELS. RUFFLES 
OF OLD LACE ON WATER SATIN AND 
TAFFETA IN ALL BETTER EVENING 
CLOTHES.: DO NOT BUY POLKA- 
DOTTED VELVET. PARISITE 


AND IN NEW YORK— 


HE plumes referred to in the 

cable above were cryptically de- 
scribed with the adjective “strick” and 
I assume ostrich is meant. And who 
the dickens ever thought that polka- 
dotted velvet, or printed velvet of any 
sort, had the slightest fundamental 
rightness, whatever the fad might have 
been? 


VERY significant note in the 

European exodus, and one that 
shows that the smart American woman 
at least is beginning to grasp some of 
the mechanics of French fashions, is 
the number of extremely chic women 
who are buying their entire wardrobe 
in New York shops before going 
abroad. The reasons for this include, 
obviously enough, a reluctance to spend 
a great deal of vacation time in Paris 
in fitting-rooms. But a more important 
consideration is that nothing goes on in 
Paris until the August openings occur. 
It is then that all the grands couturiers 
crash forth with their new models, and 
buyers from New York and commis- 
sionnaires monopolize their time so 
thoroughly for a month or six weeks 
that private customers haven’t a chance 
to buy a dress in Paris before it is al- 
ready in the windows on Fifth Ave- 
nue. Also, all those divine little 
French copyists and dressmakers have 
a curious lack of ideas at this time— 
a stagnancy that disappears, strangely 
enough, after they have viewed the 
new collections of Mme. Vionnet, 
Mme. Chanel, and M. Patou. 

All the models that are being shown 
by important French dressmakers now, 
in short, have been here in New York 
for months at prices from $16.50 to 
$275. This includes not only excel- 


ON AND OFF 


FEMININE 
lent copies, but originals themselves, 
sold either at the Paris price, or espe- 
cially at this time of year, much below 
it. Original models here are sold by 
most shops either for the exact Paris 
cost, without duty, or for the price of 
landing duty alone. The fact that 
many dresses that are being worn all 
over Paris in the smartest places are al- 
ready dead here also is a factor. An 
outstanding example is the Chanel 
tulle evening dress with the shoestring 
shoulder straps. American women 
don’t like seeing a distinctive model 
on six other women at a party. In 
Paris, however, it is the smart dress. 
You can buy it here for $64 and take 
it with you, 


T Gervais, a tiny shop that has a 
clientele as smart as possible, the 
following items of interest were re- 
vealed to me as an aid to my faltering 


“Junior, both mama and 
Myr. Bixby feel you 
should have some- 
thing a bit more 
conservative.” 
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THE AVENUE 


FASHIONS 


ideas as to what the well-dressed por- 
tion of the créme de la créme are ac- 
tually buying, sometimes in direct de- 
fiance of what they ought to buy. 
Every woman wants a printed dress 
or so in her wardrobe. It is practical 
and it is smart. But the print is a thing 
that has been taken up with such up- 
roarious zooms that, more and more, 
the smartest women are clinging to 
those simple little crépe or satin dresses 
with a perfection of cut and detail that 
cannot be cheapened by imitation. The 
evening dresses that have found the 
most favor here include Chanel’s soft 
black moire with the famous carnation 
print; another Chanel of the finest 
crépe Elizabeth, with long shoestring 
shoulder straps and drapery that de- 
scends in points, the deepest point being 
in the centre back; and a knockout 
Paquin of satin with short shoulder 
straps and an interlaced girdle of the 
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im your ‘favor 


Canny accountants figure that in 
this great selection of wedding 
gifts the odds are 5,921 to 
0 in favor of your finding just 
that gift without which the bride 
could never be really happy. 
There is for instance an in- 
triguing selection of stone trim- 
med sterling, handsome pieces 
set with jade, carnelian, etc. and 
each is without duplicate. 
There is sterling with a mod- 
ernistic turn, delightful small 


GO RAM 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 47th STREET » A080 17 MAIDEN LANE 


bronzes, 104. different styles of 


candlesticks; tea and coffee sets 


in every important period of 


design as well as (stop us if we 
get too statistical) 276 different 
types of sterling vases and 40 
different designs of sterling 
tableware. 

Shelves line the walls of three 
floors, and each shelf holds a 
myriad of suggestions—it is in 
fact the largestselection ofsmart 
gifts in sterling in the country. 
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For that’s the 


amusing name given by the 
French to this slender little vaporizer. 
Le Kid is tiny enough for your hand bag. 
Delicately beautiful in lustrous mother-of-pearl, 
galalithe or exquisite enamel. It won t leak: and it can t 
get out of order. A new principle of air pressure — guaranteed 
for 15 years. qj When you travel, carry Le Kid fei 

geur... protected by a smart leather case.  Marfranck « 

Atomizers for the dressing table. Obtainable wherever you shop. 


MARCEL FRANCK, Inc., 10 East 32d St., New York. 


SHOES 


gM 
AAS DIVINELY FRENCH AS NOTRE DAA\E Jt 


If you had all the 
money in the world, you 
could bay all our shoes. 
But you could not buy 
one pair more chic than 
this one. Matching bags, 
moderne in shapes and 
materials... 


















The smartest shoes in 
town can be purchased 


at French Bootery 


FRENCH 


SOM OM an, @4 
36 W.50 ST. N.Y.C 
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same fabric around the hips, the panels 
in back being noticeably longer than 
the hemline in front. For an elabor- 
ate, dressmakery afternoon costume. 
Patou offers a suit with a circular skirt 
and three-quarter coat of black chiffon, 
pink chiffon fashioning the jumpe: 
with its very feminine jabot. For da 
time street things, the Bernard suit of 
black wool crépe leads, the jumper ty- 
ing in a bow at the neck and tummy, 
the crépe blcuse in black and whit 
geometrical designs. There is als 
Chanel’s black wool crépe dress with a 
bow very low at the side back; another 
Chanel of crépe Elizabeth, the two- 
piece sleeveless dress and three-quarter 
coat trimmed with bands of tucking 
and occasional bows; and numbers of 
dresses of crépe with detail and cut 
emphasized, the favorite still being the 
Chanel bow dress. 


HE main cause of delirium at 

Franklin Simon is a nine-foot sail- 
fish, in shimmering gray, black, and 
white, sporting a sail in that very smart 
brilliant blue. This was caught by Mr. 
Simon, mounted, and displayed in the 
men’s department, where I had no 
business to be. 

In the more feminine departments 
there is a to-do about organdie, played 
up for evening wear instead of for 
those ephemeral garden parties no one 
ever seems to go to. I saw one model 
of white organdie printed in_ pink 
roses and adorned with green piping. 
The piqué vogue for country daytim« 
finds expression in a stitched piqué coat 
and hat to match, in every possibl: 
pastel color. For general summet 
wear, there is a trench coat of gaber- 
dine in pastel color, smartly belted and 
suitable for motoring and other oc- 
casions, even when the waterproof ele- 
ment is not a necessary factor. Ther 
is uproar about a new millinery out- 
burst of Agnés, expressed in a largish 
hat of straw with an inset of maline to 
contrast running across the brim in 
front to each side. There is the tradi- 
tional huge leghorn hat that can b 
dyed now to match any costume you! 
little heart desires. And handbags 
mounted on shell frames, the material 
being an East Indian homespun in 
white with colored patterns here and 
there. A grand white bag, since th 
coarseness of the weave will not soi! 
too quickly. This in case you don’t 
care for one of the white bags ot 


washable kid. 


PEAKING of the vogue of organ- 


die for evening, Milgrim has tw 
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perfectly divine dresses that would be 
orand for bridesmaids who, in view of 
the present tendencies, would be quite 
likely to wear them after the one- 
occasion necessity had passed. They are 
very simple, swooping long in the back, 
and are adorned with applied flowers in 
brilliant colors. One is in black and 
one in white, though they can be made 
n any color you happen to crave. 


A LL kinds of vastly interesting 
ve notes: Kurzman, who has Harry 
gloves exclusively, has introduced a 
new service by which a woman can go 
now to pick out advance autumn colors 
and styles and receive in September her 
elegant winter supply. . . . Gorham, at 
Fifth Avenue and_ Forty-seventh 
Street, has produced new wrist watches 
with semi-precious stones, like aqua- 
marine, topaz, lapis, and so on, to 
match your favorite idea in costume 
jewelry. .... Women, who resent that 
tired look around the eyes, should keep 
on hand some of Rubinstein’s Herbal 
Eye Packs, to be soaked in warm water 
and placed over the eyes to soothe them 
while they take a refreshing nap. 
Rubinstein also has produced a new eye 
balsam as a corrective for wrinkles and 
crowsfeet. ... Olga Frances, who has 
an exceptional collection of dresses and 
ensembles at very low prices, now 
sends out, on request, a booklet of her 
latest wows so that customers living out 
of town may order by mail if they like. 
. . « Charles of the Ritz, hairdresser 
extraordinary, has recently opened a 
room done in modernistic style for 
facials. This is a splendid idea, par- 
ticularly to take up the time while 
your finger wave is drying. ... Best & 
Company have grand stockinette tur- 
bans (a cottony crochet fabric that is 
appropriate for sports). ‘These come in 
all possible colors, including white, and 
wrap around your head in a surpris- 
ingly becoming manner. Really a 
new note in summer things, and a very 


becoming one. —L. L. 
AS TO MEN 
The Educated Watch 


and Other Bijoux—For 


Summer 


HE wrist-watches by Jules Jiir- 

genson, at Saks-Fifth-Avenue, 
are unusual. Where the face is, on an 
ordinary watch, these have only a sil- 
ver or platinum surface with two lit- 
tle holes in it. “Through the holes you 
see a figure which tells the hour, and a 





Whisk away & 


Eau Vegetale, $1.25 Facial Soap, 50¢ 
Talcum, 50c_ After-Shaving Lotion, 7 5c 
Shaving Stick, 75¢ Shaving Cream, 5c 
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ATCH this new lotion chase away the 
“sleep lines”, the pasty sallow skin and 

tired, haggard, morning-after look that you get 

when you've slept too much—or not enough. 


No matter how much more dead than alive you 
feel, here’s the way to perk right up in a minute 
—to look and feel as bright as a sunny morning 
—clean, fresh, made over. 


“Fougere Royale After Shaving Lotion’’ it is 
called. All you do is pat a few drops on your face 
after your shave. First you get a mild zippy tingle 
that brings the good red color to the surface— 
circulation that floats away fatigue lines, peps up 
sagging tissue, wakes up your skin. Then because 
it is styptic (stops bleeding) it quickly heals any 
little nicks and cuts. 


Most of all, though, it freshens and soothes the 
tired skin—puts life into it—gives it a cool, 
velvety smoothness that makes you actually look 
years younger. 


Preceded by the marvelous new painless shave 
that you get with Fougere Royale Shaving Cream, 
the scientifically balanced non-caustic, non-irri- 
tating shaving cream, you can start every day 
feeling like a brand new man. 


Both products are mildly perfumed with Fougere 
Royale (Royal Fern), a wholesome outdoor fra- 
grance. Get them at your druggist’s today—or if 
you prefer, generous samples may be had for the 
coupon below. 








HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. N10 
539 West 45th Street, New York City 


You may send me without charge trial containers 


of Fougere Royale After-Shaving Lotion and 
Shaving Cream. 


FREE oc cccc ccccceccencnccenqupeensessceneuevvcovereure 


SE cs se cininnmeingatiieiainmnaeG 


i okcethcsiscasbaibsiineieiiensinbnieailanboaioil State. 
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Tight, sleek heads of last year have given way 
to a newer, more intriguing style by Pierre. 


Transformations, hair tinting, 
Pierre’s new method of per- 
manent waving, facial treat- 
ments. And—to complete an 
entrancing toilette...Pierre’s 
famous beauty preparations. 














3495 
PARK AVENUE 


XxX apartment house without equal in New York— 

under the administration of Mr. E. Clifford Potter, 
President of the Corporation—a house whose address 
has become an acknowledged title of social prestige. 
In the heart of activities, within easy sauntering distance of 
the finest social, shopping, club and theatre section. Covered- 
driveway front approach on Park Avenue, and side entrances 
on 52nd and 53rd Streets. 
Every comfort and convenience has been provided, from the 
Restaurant Voisin to the children’s completely equipped 
playground on the roof. 
To families compatible with the present select tenantry 
8 to 13 room simplex or duplex apartments are available to 
mect every desire. Apply to 


Resident Manager, 375 Park Avenue 
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small dial on which the minute is indj- 
cated. They are about $525. There 
also a watch whose ornateness js dj- 
rectly opposed to the simplicity of 
these. It tells, besides the hour, th 
week, month, and year. Once 
startled salesman heard it cough. Such 
tricks are expensive, in a watch, and 
it costs $1,500. 

Raymond Templier has some jew- 
elry on view at the same store. His 
studs, cuff links, and rings will remind 
you vaguely of an exhibition of furni- 
ture in the modern manner. Most of 
the things are plain, with flat metal 
surfaces and sharp points. In particu- 
lar we noticed a ring made of three 
bands of metal, different shades of 
gold, and very distinctive. 

Also at Saks, to turn to more home- 
ly matters, they are introducing a 
new variation of the butterfly tie by 
Hawes & Curtis. This is much nar- 
rower and neater-looking than the or- 
dinary kind and it is of the one-end 
style. We predict that it will be popu- 
lar in New York. Hawes & Curtis 
also have some good-looking robes at 
Saks for $75. There’s no particular 
way of designating the ones that 
caught our eye except that they’re silk 
and in marvellous colors. The white 
robes for after swimming are priced at 
$10. These are woolly ones, made of 
bath-towel material, which became in- 
creasingly popular at the summer re- 
sorts last season. All you have to do is 


get into one, roll about a bit, and 
you're dry. Saks and Charvet & 


Fils, of 660 Fifth Avenue, to name 
two places, have fancy types of this 
robe. They are lined with the bath- 
towel stuff and have regular bathrobx 
patterns and materials on the outside. 

Charvet has without exception the 
very brightest collection of ties we’ve 
seen this year. It’s impossible to de- 
scribe their lurid shades, and if you’re 
fond of that sort of thing you’d better 
look them over. More moderate in 
tone are the handkerchiefs which they 
sell for $48 a dozen. They’re of a 
very thin and soft material and have 
a peculiar pattern which consists of 
round patches of two colors. 

Here you'll find some shirts of a 
cloth the store vows is exclusive with 
them. It’s called meshra, and looks 
and feels rather like coarse linen. It 
is intended purely as a summer shirt, 
and we should judge that it will be 
comfortably cool. The shirts are 
$17.50, made to order. 


ANY people feel, and with rea- 
son, that if one can’t afford to 
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vo to the very best of the custom 
tailors, one should stick to ready- 
mades. All who hold to this opinion 

who are willing to be persuaded 
should lose no time in looking over De 
Pinna’s stock of spring suits. —The ma- 
terials are all from England, they are 
made with precision, and extensive 
alterations will be carried out free of 
charge. Some of the browns and a 
tine bluish-gray double-breasted seemed 
particularly swell, but the color is, of 
course, a matter of choice. They are 
priced from $50 to $95. 

De Pinna has some summer ties of 
linen in one color. ‘They come in sev- 
eral shades and are guaranteed to hold 
their color. They are so handsome that 
you’re surprised to find that they’re 
washable and cost only a dollar. Also 
for the spring and summer are the 
sweaters of shetland weave, which 
come in a few plain colors. ‘These are 
the ones which are warm and light at 
the same time. You can have them 
either with a crew or a V-shaped neck, 
and of these the crew is more popular. 


They are $11.50. 


ACK at Saks is a picnic box that 
merits mention. It’s not one of 
those plutocratic and ungainly affairs 
that swamp almost any car other than 
an Isotta, but it is small, neat, and 
compact. You can tell right away that 
it is made for actual use. The cups are 
by Lily, and the plates are wooden. 
This will appeal to you if you’d rather 
throw them away than try washing tin 
ones in a brook or making the chauf- 
feur do it. After a good messy picnic 
you can take out all the compartments 
(there aren’t many) and have the in- 
side washed without damaging it. It is 
made, you see, of some sort of rubber- 
ized stuff that doesn’t fade or get spot- 
ted. Then, with the compartments all 
out, it becomes an ordinary weekend 
bag. It costs $30 in real and $20 in 
imitation leather. 

Also at Saks is a snappy polo jacket 
which can be had for $25. It is made 
like a short coat, with no lapels and a 
neck that, when buttoned up, looks like 
the crew type. White is perhaps the 
most impressive color for use in polo, 
though in blue or brown it would do 
excellently for golfing as well. 

—RAGLAN 


NEATEST TRICK OF THE WEEK 
[4.P. dispatch from Tokio] 
Dispatches from Tsinan said Japanese 
residents were preparing to evaporate and 
zo to Tsingtao. 














r... the utilitarian things 


at Schumann Sons are things of beauty. 


And inexpensive! For example, the plati- 
num and gold cuff links with black enamel, 
illustrated above, cost $18. The duplex 
pencil-pen, in silver, is $9. The cuff links 
on the right are of platinum set with bag- 
uette sapphires and diamonds. The cigarette 
case illustrated holds a whole carton of 


cigarettes but takes up little pocket space. 


Established 1856 


Schumann Sons 


Jewelers, Inc. 
15 EAST 53% STREET 









































































PRINTED 
KIDSKIN 





like the absent-minded chinaman 


who sat on FRESH PAINT and 
then on fresh paper and thus un- 
wittingly invented printing . 

so perhaps have our most mod- 
ern ladies sat with their kidskin 
feet tucked nonchalantly under 
their printed frocks . . . for be- 
hold how smartly they have come 
forth in the newest, most exclu- 
. these shoes 


sive fashion of all . 


of printed kidskin! the model 


illustrated is $22.50. 


SHOECRAFT 


714 FIFTH AVENUE 


Belween 95% and 50 Streets 








THE TENNIS 
COURTS 


To Play or Not to Play, 
That Is the Question 


C@ HE expansion 
Naat. of the play 
we Hi for the Davis Cup 
yy from a dual en- 
Jy y gagement between 
<A England and the 
—ses— "+ United States into 
a world-wide competition, embracing 
thirty-three nations, has been extolled 
by the presidents of two of our great- 
est republics, along with any number 
of lesser officials, as an ever-widening 
influence for the inculcation of high 
sporting principles and the promotion 
of international comity. As Mr. 
Coolidge and M. Doumergue look at 
it, at least in their official capacity, 
there is nothing but praise to be at- 
tached to this friendly competition 
bringing together in wholesome rivalry 
the “flower of the world’s youth.” 
Not every one, however, takes the 
same viewpoint or geographical slant. 
Since we lost the cup to France and 
have assumed the almost forgotten 
role of challenger, critics have risen 
in the land who find more fault than 
good in the matches. Most of this 
fault centres itself around the ama- 
teurism of the game. It seems to be 
the unhappy fortune of lawn tennis 
that, like Banquo’s ghost, the question 
of its simon purity should rise regular- 
ly to stalk across the sporting pages, 
and no matter how much public wash- 
ing is done, the damned spot will not 
out. 


T was Dr. Sumner Hardy’s fulmi- 
nation from California to the ef- 

fect that tennis was making bums out 
of the youth of the land that started 
the hue and cry against it. The fact 
that young men in college were leav- 
ing their classrooms for the greater 
elory of playing on the Davis Cup 
team was looked upon with abhor- 
rence. “The committee charged with 
the selection of the team was dras- 
tically arraigned for its disregard of 
the welfare of those young men. 

One critic points to the Walker Cup 
in golf as a much better competition 
because of its simplicity. 

“Look how they picked their team,” 
he says proudly. “No fuss, no trials, 
nobody taken out of school or away 
from school, no professional training 
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oul like it 


because theres 


nothing like it! 

















‘Our Dunhill Vanity 
meets gracefully the /)’, 
eternal feminine plea 

for “something differ- 
ent”... Here ina single 

unit are combined for 

the first time the four 
prime requisites to 
make-up. 


Rouge, powder, lip- 
stick and mirror inthe 
most compact of com- 
pacts... Practical inits 
simplicity — exquisite 
in its silver, gold or 
enamel finishes. 

3 ¥ é 
cAt the smart shops 
from $5.00 to $500. 


IDUNIHLIL 
VAN TIDY 


ALFRED DUNHILL OF LONDON 


and E. & J. BASS, INC., NEW YORK 
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camps in the South or West. There’s 
a real amateur sport for you. No one 
bumming around the country playing 
six months straight; everybody paying 
his own expenses. ‘That’s what they 
should do in tennis; make everyone 
pay his own bills. 

“Where do all these kids get the 
money to barnstorm around the coun- 
try, playing in the South in the winter, 
in the East in the summer, and in 
California, Texas, and Chicago be- 
fore the year is out. It’s all wrong. 
They should be at school or attending 
to business, looking out for their fu- 
ture. I say that no man should be 
allowed to play on the Davis Cup 
team who isn’t financially independent 
or unless his family has money enough 
to let him do it.” 

No, the man who I am quoting was 
not born with any silver spoon in his 
mouth and he hasn’t any monarchistic 
leanings. He is a man who toils for 
his bread and he is familiar with the 
history of tennis in this country and 
with the liberalizing movement that 
brought the national championship 
from the sacred demesne of fashion- 
able society into the more democratic 
domains of Forest Hills and German- 
town. But he does feel intensely on 
the question of amateurism in sport, 
and somehow he has that old English 
idea of an amateur as one who doesn’t 
have to work for his subsistence. 


HE Davis Cup Committee, he 

says, should not ask anybody to 
play on the team who has to make a 
sacrifice to accept the position. Boys 
who are in college should be left 
alone, and to ask them to play is repre- 
hensible. He hasn’t any sympathy for 
players like Bud Chandler or Johnny 
Van Ryn of Princeton, who would be 
at St. Louis this week taking part in 
the Davis Cup trials were it not for 
the fact that their class work requires 
their undivided attention at this time. 
If he does sympathize with them over 
their lost opportunity, he thinks that 
they are better off where they are and 
sheds no tears over them. 


I cannot agree with this viewpoint. 
It seems to me that it is the duty of 
the United States Lawn Tennis As- 
sociation to ask every man, whose rec- 
ord is good enough, to take part in the 
test matches. The team that plays for 
the United States should be representa- 
tive of its best strength and not of the 
best strength of fortune’s favored. 
The association should ask every out- 
standing player to compete for a place 
on the team, regardless of the circum- 

















The “Silken Snare” 
in Three New Shades 


Symphony Blue 


Parts Green ~. French Lilac 


and all the usual colors in this new net stocking 


¥. who have legs prepare to 
sheathe them now in this newest and 
most exquisite of stockings—the 
“Silken Snare.’”’ For never before did 
a stocking boast such magic delicacy 
of weave —such smart sheerness or 
sheer smartness as this new net 
stocking by Peck & Peck. 











Other Peck & Peck stockings are “Vanise,” a sheer at $2; 
“Princess,” another sheer at $2.85—"“Fiesta” at $3.75 and 
“Queen Victoria” at $4.85. 


PECK & PECK 


Madison Ave., at 69th Street Wall St., at Number 34 
Fifth Ave., at 55th Street Fifth Ave., at 42nd Street 
, Fifth Ave., at 47th Street 

















United Trails 


1. A Trail of Two Countries — Weaving 
through old Massachusetts and along the rock- 
bound coast of Maine to Saint John, New 
Brunswick—the Land of Evangeline. 


2. Loop-the-Lakes Trail — A refreshingly 
cool tour circling Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, 
including Montreal. 


3. The Hudson Valley—Montreal Trail— 
Skirting the Catskills and the Adirondacks, 
and the beautiful shores of Lake George and 
Lake Champlain. 


4~- The Blue and Gray Trail—A tour of 
unforgettable scenic beauty, combined with the 
historic landmarks of Valley Forge, Gettys- 
burg and the Shenandoah Valley. 

Clip the coupon below for booklet with large 
main-route map of any of these delightful tours. 

Not the least of their attractions is the oppor- 
tunity en route to 


Stop at the Sign 
of a Good Hotel 





Hotels in the United System 


The ROOSEVELT New York City 
The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Philadelphia 
The OLYMPIC Seattle, Wash. 
The BANCROFT Worcester, Mass. 
The ROBERT TREAT Newark, N. J. 
The ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


Paterson, N. J. 
The STACY-TRENT Trenton, N. J. 
The PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg, Pa. 
The TEN EYCK Albany, N. Y. 
The ONONDAGA Syracuse, N. Y. 
The ROCHESTER Rochester, N. Y. 
The SENECA 4 ie 
The NIAGARA 
The LAWRENCE 
The PORTAGE 
The DURANT 
The PRESIDENT 
El CONQUISTADOR* 


IN CANADA 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Erie, Pa. 

Akron, Ohio 

Flint, Michigan 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


The MOUNT ROYAL Montreal! 
KING EDWARD HOTEL Toronto 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT Hamilton 
The CLIFTON Niagara Falls 
The PRINCE EDWARD Windsor 


The ADMIRAL BEATTY Saint John, N. B. 
* Opening November, 1928 


UNITED HOTELS 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices: 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
Affiliated AMERICAN HOTELS CORPORATION 


Please send me booklet and 
Road Map for Trail No. . . 
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stances he finds himself in. If he is 
in business, he must decide for himself 
whether he can make the sacrifice. If 
he is in school, he must decide whether 
he can abandon his classrooms, or the 
decision must be left with his parents 
or guardians. It is not for the tennis 
powers to make the decision, and for 
them to do so and to exclude arbitrarily 
all college players and players in 
limited circumstances would bring 
forth a stronger outcry than has been 
made because Johnny Doeg, for one, 
left Leland Stanford University tem- 
porarily for Augusta. 


T was not until we lost the Davis 
Cup that the tennis association was 
faced with such a situation as exists to- 
day. As the holders of the cup, our 
defence activities did not begin until 
August, which was in the midst of the 
regular tournament season, and there 
was no call for any one to travel far 
or long. Circumstances have made it 
necessary to inaugurate an entirely 
new order of procedure. 

Even as far as the association has 
gone in giving every one a chance to 
make the team, it has not been able 
to please all the candidates and, un- 
avoidable as it was, one cannot help 
but sympathize with young Van Ryn 
over his unhappy lot. When the first 
camp was held at Augusta, Van Ryn, 
one of the most gifted of the rising 
order of players, declined an invitation 
on the ground that he could not neg- 
lect his school work at the time. His 
decision was approved by the Davis 
Cup powers and he was assured that he 
would have the opportunity to make 
the team in the next series of tests. 

But it happens that the current series 
now going on in St. Louis is even more 
untimely than the first, with final 
exams directly ahead for him at 
Princeton, and so he had to pass up the 
second bid and sacrifice his chances of 
making the team on the altar of higher 
education. It can be said that no one 
regrets Van Ryn’s absence from the 
lists more than does the Davis Cup 
Committee, for both he and Chandler, 
who is also busy with his law work 
at Harvard, are exactly the type of 
youth that the U.S.L.T.A. would like 
to have represent it in international 


play. —A. D. 
* 


Few people stop to realize the enormity 
of the task of putting on a Follies pro- 
duction.—The American Sketch. 

And fewer people stop to realize 
what the word “enormity” means. 
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He” luxuriously 
comfortable it is —’ S 
made by the Empress cS ~~‘ Na 
of Australia. 

You stop at 26 wonder-ports; she anchors 
while you explore. You penetrate into Siam, 
detour into Java; this marvelously-equipped 
floating hotel takes you herself. You cross 
Red Sea, Yellow Sea, Indian Ocean; your 
food is always to your taste... and fresh. You 
go where life is reduced to its essentials .. . 
yet enjoy a spacious room...spreading club- 
like lounges... Roman pool... marble baths. 

The Empress of Australia (21,850 gross 
tons) is one of the largest ships to steam these 
waters in 1928-29. 

Her voyage is timed to put you in the Holy 
Land for Christmas, in Cairo for New Year's 
Eve, in India for the cool weather, in Japan 
for the plum-blossoms. It is the only one with 
one management, ship and shore, by the 
world’s greatest travel system. The wonder 
belt of the world in 136 days... sailing from 
New York, December 1. As low as $19. 
Cruise-wise people send for booklets early. 

Booklets which detail where you go, how 
you live. Your own agent, or Canadian 
Pacific District Office. E. T. Stebbing, Gen- 
eral Agent, 344 Madison Ave., at 44th Street 
New York. 


OTHER CRUISES, 1928-29 
(All from New York) 


South America-Africa ... 104 days...Jan. 22, 1929 
... Empress of France. Mediterranean... 72 days 
Feb. 4, 1929... Empress of Scotland. West Indies 

16 days... Dec. 22, 1928...29 days... Jan. 10 and 
Feb. 11, 1929... Duchess of Bedford (new). 


“y ¢ 
Canadian 


, Pacific 


WORLD’S GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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NOTHING LIKE A 
GOOD JOKE 


VER since I have been engaged 
to Ray, I’ve had a feeling— 


well, that I didn’t quite fit in 
with his set. They are all so clever, 
and do such interesting things. The 
Smart Set, I call them, all those peo- 
ple who write plays and columns for 
newspapers and paint and draw. They 
think up such original things to do, 
always saying something different. I 
sit at their parties and get just weak 
with laughter, and what am I laughing 
at?—some silly little thing; it’s all in 
the way they say it. I often ask Ray 
what he sees in me that makes him 
love me so much. I don’t ever say 
anything smart and clever the way 
they do. He just says “look in the 
mirror, dearie,” but I tell him that 
if I thought for one minute his af- 
fection for me was merely physical 
that would be the end of everything 
between us. 

Last night I proved to them all that 
little Doris Dawn has some originality 
all her own. I gave a dinner party, 
and I don’t mind saying I spent a 
whole week trying to think up some 
way to make it different. Just by 
chance one day I walked past a Ger- 
man novelty store and there on a 
shelf were a lot of funny things 
labeled “Jokes for the Party.” They 
were just what I needed, something 
to break the ice with, a good joke 
to get everybody started, and other 
jokes to keep them going. I was so 
tickled that I bought everything they 
had on that shelf. 


ELL, finally the evening came 
and the guests arrived, and you 


can imagine how excited I was, won- 
dering how they would like my apart- 


ment, which I am very proud of, and 
spent a great deal of thought and 


care in furnishing. They are so criti- 
cal I was a little worried. But Don 


Murphy, the playwright, began no- 











Around the World 


or to Hoboken 






The ‘‘Tourobe’’ 


from $20 ta $7( 


For after all where you go isn't nearly so important as 
how you go. As well be bogged down in a Jersey 
meadow as doing your epochal globe trotting with 
flimsy jammed-up baggage. 

Traveling the Hartmann way is admittedly sheer 
luxury. Take the Hartmann Tourobe pictured above, 
for example—a marvelously convenient wardrobe 
affair — small enough to be carried as hand luggage 
and chucked under a berth. Holds four suits, haber- 
dashery, shoes, etc., or their equivalent in women’s 
apparel . . . arranged not packed. Price, $20 to $70. 
Ask any good shop to show you the Hartmann Tourobe 
—and with it the broad variety of sizes and styles 
that comprise the good-looking Hartmann 4-Way 
luggage group—for train, sea, air and motor travel. 


Hartmann Trunks 

















The Ideal Gateway po 
to and from Europe 
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Via New, Palatial 
Spanish Royal Mail Liners 


Sail from New York to Spain, land of marvel- 
ous contrasts. See the scenes of medieval 
times charmingly blended with modern Spanish 
life. Travel the Spanish way—in luxury and 
comfort on one of the fast, modern Spanish 
Royal Mail Liners. Excellent cuisine and ser- 
vice. Moderate rates. 

EARLY SAILINGS INCLUDE: To Southern 
Spain: S. §. Antonio Lopez, May 29; S. S. 
Manuel Arnus (new), June 9; S. S. Monte- 
video, June 20. To Northern Spain: S. S. 
Cristobal Colon (new), June 1; S. S. Alfonso 
XIII (new), June 23. 





Bookiets from any travel bureau, or 


Spanish Ropal Mail Line 


24 State Street, New York 
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ticing things right away and speaking 
of them. I like people who speak 
right out and say so when they admire 
your things. 

“What a pretty book you have,” 
said, and it is a very attractive book 
with a green hand-tooled leather cover, 

“T love these ladies with skirts that 
you put over telephones,” Beatric: 
Baker said to Don. “You could get 
such a kick out of wringing their 
necks after about the fifth wrong 
number.” 

“Did you do these drawings your- 
self?”? Conrad Towne, the columnist, 
asked. ‘“They show real talent, | 
think. You have a fine sense of form.” 
They were just some little things that 
[ did before I went on the stage, 
heads of girls. People have frequent- 
ly compared them with Nell Brink- 
ley’s drawings. 

“When do we eat?” Ray asked, 
and he seemed a bit grouchy, but he 
often does when we are with othe: 
people. He gets jealous when another 
man even talks to me. 


E had cocktails and then went 

into the dining-room. Well, the 
first one to “bite” was that tal] fair 
man, rather English, who writes a lot 
for Vanity Fair, Harrison Bickel. He 
dresses very well, but he is just a little 
stiff. He took a drink of water and 
began looking at the bottom of his 
tumbler. I wish you could have seen 
his face as he looked at that glass 
for the crack and found nothing, ice 
water dripping down his chin and the 
front of his immaculate dress shirt. 
It was too comical for words. You 
see, there were little holes hidden in 
the design of rose leaves right below 
where he put his lips and when he 
started to drink, of course the water 
ran out. I thought I could never stop 
laughing enough to explain the jok¢ 
to the others, and then they began 
to laugh, especially Don Murphy and 
Beatrice Baker. 

“Tt’?s a marvellous idea for a dress 
shirt,” Beatrice said. ““They’re so stiff 
and uncomfortable until they’re wet.” 

Ray didn’t laugh much but I don’t 
think he was feeling well. He didn’t 
act right all evening. It is nothing 
to worry over, because he gets those 
spells often and not the funniest joke 
in the world would bring him out of 
them. He is very moody. He took 
Mr. Bickel out to dry his shirt-front, 
and in the meantime Lady Ashby, that 
English woman novelist, began to 
sneeze. She sneezed and sneezed and 
sneezed and became very embarrassed, 
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and tried eating to stop it, but the 
more shrimp cocktail she ate the more 
she sneezed. I passed the word 
around that I had put sneeze-powder 
in her shrimp cocktail, but just then 
she choked on a shrimp and Ray had to 
pound her on the back quite hard. 
Then I told her the joke and had a 
new shrimp cocktail brought for her, 
but she didn’t seem to think it was 
very funny. The English are noted 
for not having any sense of humor. 

Then Beatrice Baker opened a little 
jar of strawberry jam that sat next to 
her place. She loves strawberry jam 
so I said the jar was just for her, 
and she said, ““That was darling of 
you.” When she took off the top, what 
looked like all the jam in the pot 
flew into her face. She screamed but 
soon saw that it was a joke, merely 
a thing with a spring in it like a jump- 
ing-jack painted red to look’ like jam. 
The spring had bruised her cheek a 
little. I had Powers bring some arnica 
for it, and she said it didn’t hurt 
much, not half as badly as when they 
set her arm after that automobile ac- 
cident last summer. 

“That jam just hit the spot, didn’t 
it, Beatrice?” Conrad Towne said; 
and she replied, “Yes, I wonder if 
I’ve got a jam phobia now.” 

“Jar phobia,” Conrad said. “You 
won’t be able to take the top off an- 
other jar as long as you live.” Those 
two are always talking about pho- 
bias. 

They all seemed a little quiet, so 
I had Powers pour out more wine. 
It was one of those moments that 
hostesses dread, when everybody gues 
dead, and there isn’t a sound. It is 
very unusual with that set, but I sup- 
pose they have their dull times too 
just like the rest of us. 


ORTUNATELY, the next joke 
followed almost immediately, 
This time it was Benson, the little Ar- 
menian poet, whose real name is Mal- 
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Sc OTLAND hasn’t the only 
St. Andrews famous for golf. . .the other one is up here, where 
Fundy’s tides lip lazily along a sheltered shore. Cool sea air, 
even in midsummer...nervously relaxing, physically bracing. 
Dew-moist greens, firm and springy all summer long. Two 
courses, a beginner’s nine and a championship eighteen. Both 
have the rolling fairways, the pine-fringed rough, the hill- 
and-island holes that make every round a new test of skill... 
Men who take their golf seriously come to stay all summer. 
The Hotel Algonquin is built to cater to them and their fami- 
lies. It offers every comfort...every sport... tennis, riding, 
bowling-on-the- green, bowling alleys, sea-bathing, yacht- 
ing, sea-fishing. Really good music, dancing and moving 
pictures. And throughout, Canadian Pacific standard of serv- 
ice. Opens June 23rd. Details from any Canadian Pacific 
agent. In New York, 344 Madison Avenue, at 44th Street. 


Or write direct to 





Hotel Algonquin 


ST ANDREWS 


by-the-sea... New Brunswick, Canada 
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Here, long before the coming of the white 

man, was the summer playground of the 

Iroquois. — 

Beauty . :’. history’. . . tradition have 

given the whole region a charm which 

tempts and 'y compels one to return » 
'. Your steamer threads its way among some 

of Nature’s most 

in miniature on a jewelled sea. 

If you haven’t seen this Garden of The 

Gods you have in store an adventure in 

happiness. ? 

The 1000 Islands are only a few hours 

away from your door. Plan to see them 

in their early summer beauty. 


Write today for full particulars. Or, better still, 
call and let us help you plan your trip. 
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ROCHE STER, N.Y.— 
705 Temple Bldg. 


TORONTO, Ont.— 
46 Yonge Street 


DETROIT, Mich.— 
419 Dime Bank Bldg. 


BOSTON, Mass.— 
216 Old South Bldg. 

NEW YORK, N.Y.— 
535 Fifth Avenue 


BUFFALO, N.Y.— 
Ellicott Square 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
202 Liberty Bldg. 


CHICAGO, TiL.— 
112 W. Adama Street 


CINCINNATI, OHIO— 
117 Dixie Term’! Arcade 


CLEVELAND, Ohio.— 
Union Trust Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
195 Union Trust Bldg. 


or 


CANADA 
STEAMSHIP 
LINES 


715 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL 








kasian, and he lighted one of the ciga- 
rettes that were lying before his place. 
Scarcely had he lit it when—bang! — 
it exploded. He jumped out of his 
chair and raised both his arms on high, 
shivering and sort of moaning. It 
seems he thought it was the Turks, and 
we had quite a time quieting him 
down. 

“Have you an ambulance waiting 
at the front door?” Beatrice asked, 
‘Just in case... .” She is really side- 
splittingly funny when she gets started. 

Well, they began to suspect that 
there was something the matter with 
everything and I had a hard time get- 
ting them to go on with their dinner. 
Nothing else happened until Conrad 
Towne started to taste his coffee to 
see if it was too hot to drink. The 
spoon doubled up just before it reached 
his mouth. It was one of those hinged 
spoons. Fortunately he didn’t get 
burned. Powers always brings the cof- 
fee on too hot, I tell her. 

“T wear coffee-colored neckties at 
dinner parties,” Mr. Towne said, 
“just for emergencies of this kind.” 

Perhaps the funniest joke of all 
was when Powers brought on the 
liqueur. It was beautifully yellow 
and so thick it stuck to the sides of 
the glasses. Everyone looked pleased, 
especially Ray, because he had been 
saying the wine wasn’t much good, 
and he was going to change bootleg- 
gers. But the liqueur looked marvel- 
lous. They all began to drink and 
that was as far as they got. It was 
only a glass imitation of liqueur. 
What a lot of disappointed crestfallen 


people they were! 


FTER dinner the evening dragged 
a bit, but I decided that I had 
done my part to entertain them and 
they could make a little effort them- 
selves. Don Murphy did some imper- 
sonations, but they didn’t seem as fun- 
ny as usual, maybe because the jokes 
at dinner just before had been so much 
funnier. Ray just sulked in a corner, 
and Beatrice patted him on the back 
and told him to “cheer up.” I didn’t 
catch what she said after that. I think 
there was something between those 
two before I came into Ray’s life, but 
he swears there wasn’t. 


Beatrice played and sang some 
songs. “They seemed very nice about 
making an effort to keep the party 
from dragging, especially about try- 
ing to bring Ray out of his grouch, 
but I said, “Don’t mind him. He 
gets like that a lot. It doesn’t mean 
a thing.” I am going to baw] him out 
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~/O YOU read magazine advertising? ”’ 


‘“Yes, I do—in a most critical manner.”’ 

‘“Have you derived anything from it?’’ 

“Oh! Yes, indeed—and I may sa‘ 
this presents an amazing problem. ** 

‘“How’s that?”’ 

‘“Advertising is the only form of liter- 
ature I know of that uses English words 
—but speaks a foreign tongue.”’ 


She 
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New York’s Club Residence for Business 
and Professional Women 
140 EAst SIXTY-THIRD STREET, NEw YORK 


Library conducted by Doubleday, Doran Book Shops 
is now available to all our guests 
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for it today though, because it did 
ist rather a damper on the party. 
Then I made a mistake. I passed 
around some cigars that I thought 
were the good ones I had bought, and 
I told them not to be afraid, but it 
seems I mixed them up with those 
cigars that look just the same on the 
outside, only they have rubber inside. 
The gentlemen lighted up and had 
them going fine before we noticed 
anything. Then it was terrible. You 
know what burning rubber smells like, 
and there must have been something 
else mixed with it. The smell was 
worse than just rubber. 

“TI think there is an exterminating 
company downstairs, and they have 
forgotten to warn us,” Beatrice said, 
“and I really must be going anyway. 
I’ve got a page to do for Metropolis 
before I go to bed. It’s been a lovely 
party, dear.” 

I explained that it was a mistake 
about the cigars and brought out the 
real ones, but they refused them. I 
didn’t mind their going so soon after 
dinner, because I had to get up for 
an early rehearsal this morning. 


Ce 


OW I am back here, after the re- 
it hearsal, writing it all down be- 
fore I forget any of it. That’s the way 
Ray does with his stuff. “Get it down 
before it cools off,” he says. He’ll be 
here in half an hour. He said just be- 
fore leaving, “Dll drop in at about 
three o’clock tomorrow afternoon, and 
I have something very important to 
say to you. Get a good night’s sleep.” 

I think he probably wants to set 
the date for our wedding now that 
he has his new job with the Advocate, 
and now that I’ve more or less shown 
I can fit in with his set, but I’m go- 
ng to make him wait until June. 
ve never had a June wedding. 

—MIvprep Evans GILMAN 


OVERHEARD 


IN A TELEPHONE BOOTH 


“\7OU’RE spending the evening 
with Bill, are you? You won’t 

me tonight, won’t you? May- 
you'll see me over the weekend, 
will you? Goodbye. Goodbye. Huh! 
And I try to sound dramatic. I try 
to sound as though I meant you to 
think it was forever, but I can’t fool 
vou. You know it won’t be forever. 
You know I won’t be able to stand it 
another week. Not another week like 
this, anyhow. Oh, shut up—suicide— 
I guess mot! And I don’t wish I were 
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THE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
WAY TO LIVE 


Far above the dust, the noise, the 
dasoline vapors...entirely removed 
from rumbles and vibrations... 
outlooks with the sweep of a 
- your address the 


mountain-top. . 
smartest square in New York 
T hese tower apartments are 


truly New York's most 
delishtful way to live 


SHERRY - NETHERLAND 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 59TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


























FAMERICA’S FOREMOST 
CHIFFON STOCKING 











There are fastidious 

women who select 
Fs stockings as they 
choose jewels~ noth- 
ing but the finest! 


oe With pardonable 
‘= pride we point to this 
ey uncompromising set 
wearing Proppers~ 
the world’s finest 
silk stocking! 
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dead nor a million miles away nor any- 
thing else. I only wish to God that 
it was I and not Bill you were spend- 
ing the evening with. 

“Bill, of all people. Bill, who’s 
crazy about your best friend. Why did 
it have to be that pup, of all people? 
Oh, it would be Bill. You’ve never 
quite got over that interlude, have you? 
Oh, have you? Oh, what have you? 
My God! What a thing to say at a 
time like this. 

“Where is my depth? Have I any 
depth? If I had, I never would see 
you again. I’d have done it long ago, I 
guess. But this will prove to me—as 
though I needed proof—that I’m the 
shallowest person in the world. [ll 
call again, you say. Yes, and damn 
well you know I[’ll call again. 

“Tt’s always been that way. You’ve 
seen me go crazy before—too often 
before, and now nothing I say matters. 
Nothing I do matters. Oh, I suppose 
a messy scene would matter. I sup- 
pose I could get drunk and go over 
and punch that pup’s head in. That 
would be some satisfaction, but where 
would I be after that? I haven’t even 
got the guts to do that because I know 
that I never could come back if I did. 
If only I could say definitely and 
positively that I'll never see you again, 
then I would go over and punch his 
head in, but there again is proof that 
I have no depth. 

“Yes, Pll call again, but I’m not 
even sure when. You could probably 
do the same thing the next time I call 
and even then Id call again. But 
please don’t. I’m afraid even to think 
of doing what would be best—to 
break off entirely. What a chance I 
have now. But I want to hurt you 
once again, twice again. I want you 
to love me again for a little while. 
Only for a little while because what 
I really want to do is to make you love 
me and then throw you down and kick 
you. But even then Id pick you up. 
And be sorry and suffer all over 
again. 

“Such a banal ending to a grand af- 
fair. A telephone conversation. Why, 
it’s funny. It really is funny. But of 
course this won’t be the ending. You 
know it won’t be. You said so. You 
said, ‘You’ll call again?’ But will I? 
Will I? I wish to God I didn’t know.” 

—Joun H. O’Hara 





Being a bit of an intellectual, Mr. 
Tunney may endow some sort of a foun- 
dation.—Lowell (Mass.) Courier-Citi- 
zen. 

If, being a bit of an intellectual, 


he can think up a new one. 
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ah-h-h! 
HARLES LAMB 
... Whata 


Subject for an Essay! 


r made our mouth water to read 
your immortal “ Dissertation 
Upon Roast Pig” with its loving 
emphasis on the tender succulence 
of a well-done baby porker ... 
Twice-gifted, Charles—epicure and 


essayist incomparable. 


If only you could have dined at 
The ROOSEVELT . .. What an epic 


you would write then! ” 


Twould be 
an exchange of masterpieces — 


yours literary, ours culinary. 


BEN BERNIE’S 


Orchestra plays nightly in the Grill 


Nhe 
ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street, N. Y. 
EDWarD CLINTON FOGG 
Managing Director 
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THE OARSMEN 


Columbia Comes Back 
Penn and Princeton 





N_ the opening 
race of itsseason, 
4against Yale and 
Pennsylvania, the 
“J varsity eight-oared 
crew of Columbia 

f University thought 
pretty highly of its chances. Some of 
Columbia’s opponents were puzzled 
ind a little annoyed by all this, for they 
considered, to be rather plain about it, 
that the New York crew had a bad 
case of swelled head. This is not ex- 
actly true. 

Columbia’s crew, ever since it was 
the boy wonder of the rivers two years 
ago, has been the cockiest sort of a 
combination. During practice, fresh- 
men crews are supposed to show some 
sort of respect for the senior aggrega- 
tions. The varsity is supposed to come 
back to the float first and all that sort 
of thing. But this Columbia freshman 
crew simply could not stand any other 
crew in front of it. It was forever 
jumping out in front and making races 
out of what were designed to be prac- 
tice paddles. Whenever he was behind 
another crew, young Eric Lambart in 
the stroke seat kept looking over his 
shoulder and sneaking another stroke 
into the beat. 








AST year it was the same thing at 
Derby when the crew opened the 
season against Yale. It continued un- 
til the first week of this season. Here 
on the Schuylkill, Columbia paddled to 
the start and then the oarsmen calmly 
lay back on the knees of the men be- 
hind them and discussed among them- 
selves just how much they would be in 
front at the finish. 

It was, perhaps, the swelled head, 
but it was leavened for those who 
knew the crew by the realization that, 
mixed in with it, was the mental atti- 
tude of real fighting men. It was the 
same sort of state of mind which used 
to make John L. Sullivan deliver his 
rief oration, “I can lick any so-forth 
in the place.” 

Yale, however, wasn’t quite con- 
vinced of that and went out to do a 
bit of licking itself. They jumped 
Columbia at the start and administered 
the most thorough sort of a beating. 

It was possible that Yale might have 
roken the Columbia crew’s heart, so 


the Childs Cup race at Princeton was 


iwaited with real interest. When, 














| 1 () LD D 
SPRING RECONDITIONING 


and REPAIR SERVICE aft 
TEBO YACHT BASIN 


ai advance of late winter into spring 
makes pertinent the service of the 
Todd Corporation’s Tebo Yacht 
Basin which offers to discriminating 
yachtsmen and sportsmen an incom- 
parable service for large and small 
yachts in repair and reconditioning. 

The Todd reputation for prompt 
delivery on contract, or agreed, time 

has been built upon its exceptional 
facilities and experienced personnel, 

and the convenient location of the 
Tebo Basin for owners’ personal 
supervision. Being within a few min- 

utes of lower Manhattan, this yard is 

of exceptional interest to yachtsmen 

on the North Atlantic Seaboard. 


TODD DRY DOCK, ENGINEERING & REPAIR CORPORATION 
Foot of 23rd Street, Brooklyn, New York 
PLANT OI 
TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 
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YEAR-ROUND 
VACATION 


CANTER in the park before 
breakfast—a ten-minute frolic 
in the swimming pool, ending with 
a refreshing shower from the high- 
powered invigorator. And in the 
evening you will find comfort and 
repose dining or dancing to the 
world-famed music of Arnold John- 
son and his orchestra in the Grill 
.or on the Roof Garden where 
cool breezes blow—far above the 
noise and turmoil of New York’s 
busy thoroughfares. 


Indeed, to live at The Park Cen- 
tral is to prolong your vacation. 


ONS) 


URNISHED or unfurnished 
apartments of 1 to 6 rooms avail- 
able for immediate occupancy by 
the day, month, or year, at sur- 
prisingly low rentals... Leases 
now being made for fall occupan- 
cy ... Select your apartment now 
and avoid a last minute rush in 
the dead heat of summer. 








DARK 
CENTRAL 


A Select Residential Hotel 


With Transient Accommodations 


FIFTY-FIFTH ST. AT 7th AVE. 








during the week, Columbia lost its cap- 
tain through illness their case was con- 
sidered just a bit desperate. 

The day before the race it was a 
strangely subdued and rather a grim- 
looking Columbia crew that went out 
on Lake Carnegie for its last practice 
session. ‘They were out for quite a 
while and when they came back they 
looked a bit blown. Young Dick 
Glendon had given them a good work- 
out. The next morning, the morning 
of the race, they took another short 
one. Around the boathouse they didn’t 
do much talking. They dressed rapidly 
and quietly and left for luncheon. 

The next glimpse the great Amer- 
ican public had of them was late that 
afternoon as they came up to the start- 
ing line. ‘They were coming up pretty 
fast and they were leading both Penn 
and Princeton by a good margin. They 
reached the line well ahead of the 
others, turned around and sat there, 
bolt upright, patiently waiting for the 
rest of the crews. 

The first line-up of crews didn’t 
work, for Princeton and Penn drifted 
over the line. The referee made them 
back water. He had to tell Columbia 
three times before they would do it. 
Columbia wanted badly to get going 
down the lake. The next start was 
all right and in ten strokes Columbia 
was out in front. 

There was never any letdown. The 
Columbia stroke stayed up high even 
after the race was well won. It is 
doubtful that Columbia paid very 
much attention to either of the other 
crews. They meant simply to reach the 
finish line in the shortest possible time 
and, at the end, they were stroking as 
high as forty despite the fact that lots 
of empty water showed between them 
and the second crew. They reached 
the finish more swiftly than any other 
crew, except the remarkable Leh crew 
of Princeton in 1921, had ever done 
before. It was now possible to decide 
that Yale had not broken Columbia’s 
heart. Yale had done Columbia a lot 
of good. 


HE second crew was Pennsyl- 

vania, and here was something of 
a minor miracle, for Penn had been 
badly beaten by both Yale and Colum- 
bia the week before and was being 
stroked by a young man who _ had 
never had an oar in his hand previous 
to this season. There is no doubt that 
Rusty Callow had accomplished won- 
ders with this crew in a week, but 
Columbia collaborated a good deal on 
that miracle. 
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ROMANTIC 
GERMANY 











3) HE Romance of the world’s 
most beautiful river~the | 
Rhine— glorifies the gate- 
way to Germany’s unsurpassed scen- 
ic wonders: magnificent mountains, 
wide seashore, picturesque castles, 
quaint old towns and great modern 
cities. Splendid entertainment pro- | 
grams provide delightful diversion. 
| And all, so conveniently concen- 
trated, is ‘easily reached by Europe’s 
greatest transport system, the Ger- [s 
man Railroads ‘Company. —~ Visit | 
Europe’s wonderland of beauty: 
Germany! 4 


We will gladly send you, gratis, illustrated 
< booklets and information on summer events, -* 
transportation, fares, hotels, spas, etc. 


2 GERMAN TOURIST 
INFORMATION OFFICE. 


665 Fifth Avenue, New York 









CF 4 





Please send me Illustrated Travel Brochures 
on Beautiful Germany. 621 4 























No matter whether you plan 
to spend $300 or $3000, our 
specially prepared descriptive 
booklet, sent free on request, 
will be invaluable. Tours 


with escort. Independent 
Tours. Private Auto Tours. 


DEAN« DAWSON, 1. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Established 57 years 
40 European Offices 


PARIS ROME CAIRO 


LONDON 
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It is detracting nothing from the 
brilliant showing of both the leading 
crews to say that two of Princeton’s 
varsity spent a couple of nights in the 
infirmary the week of the race, both- 
ered by bad colds. Two nights before 
the race one of the varsity came back 
to the float from practice very much 
done in. Despite this, Princeton felt 
pretty hopeful, with a veteran crew, 
and after winning all the early races. 

Then when Columbia jumped them 
so badly at the start, the Tigers went 
pretty well to pieces. Nothing went 
right in the boat and they rowed a bad 
race. During the opening distances, 
Jeff Alison, the stroke, kept looking 
around for the flying ghost that had 
left them so badly and, on the other 
side, Penn began to go away. When 
Princeton tried to catch this new 
enemy, the crew washed out and things 
went from bad to worse. The Tigers 
ought to row a much better race than 
this one before they are through. 

—R. F. K. 


MAKING IT EASIER 


FOR THE PERFECTLY ROTTEN GOLFER 
" Y OU can’t begin to take this game 


seriously, you know, or it loses 
all its fun as a game, to my mind.” 

“T suppose that if you really buckled 
down, as some men do, you could get 
to be a whiz at it. But what’s the 
sense of it?—then it would become 
work.” 

““Take your time, old man—let ’em 
holler. We’re playing right up be- 
hind those old cripples in front, now. 
Take your time.” 


“T always say, ‘Oh, to hell with the 
score!’ All I get out of golf is the 
exercise, and the good-fellowship. As 
soon as you get to shooting in the 
eighties you’re apt to become a gar- 
rulous nuisance.” 

“You certainly have a lot of power 
in that wallop, old bean! One of these 
days you'll get your sights adjusted to 
the fairways, and when you do—good 
night to the rest of us!” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t feel discouraged. 
One hundred and twelve isn’t so ter- 
rible on this tough course, by a long 
shot! Why, I’ve heard some of the 
real top-notchers say .. .” 

—STANLEY JONEs. 


One gold-fish in our gold-fish bowl 
Hates the other, heart and soul. 


—R.H. 











“Let’s talk about 


?? 


the weather.... 


Despite newspaper forecasts, we shall un- 
doubtedly have sparkling days—soft breezes 
—blue skies—ditto waters, and the general 
informal ease of the sports season. 

This brings us to clothes. Starting from 
the top down, we are confronted with the 
sportswear cravat. Much more lively color 
—more striking designs than in the cravat 
for the office or general city wear. We step 
out a bit with sports neckwear. Just so far, 
though—and no farther, for good taste 
governs us here as elsewhere. 

Let’s be specific. Your haberdasher can 
show you the Cheney Sports Cravats, a group 
designed particularly for sportswear. These 


are exactly what we mean. 





CHENEY 


CRAVATS 


Made by 


CHENEY 
BROTHERS 


82 


——3 ZIEGFELD MASTERPIECES—— 
NEW AMSTERDAM\,,°4.85 2? 
Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mgr. Dirs. 
MARILYN MILLER om 
in“ROSALIE” wits | "cet 
JACK DONAHUE sath 


THEATRE, West 42nd St 


i. YY R I Cc Matinee Thurs. and Sat. 
ZIEGFELD NEW PRODUCTION 


DENNIS KING 
The 3 MUSKETEERS 
ZIEGFELD 22*iii5,2.05 Ac 


SHOW BOAT 


Norma Terris Howard March 
Eva Puck Sammy White 
Helen Morgan Edna May Oliver 


an 
L___-CHARLES WINNINGER 























me I JED HARRIS PRODUCTIONS = 





SELWYN THEATRE, W. 42nd St. Eves. 
8:30. Matinee WED. and SAT. 
“The 


ROYAL FAMILY” 


By Geo. S. Kaufman & Edna Ferber 


HELEN HAYES 
w “COQUETTE” 


By George Abbott and Ann Preston Bridgers 


MAXINE ELLIOTT gist 30 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 2:30 

















ARTHUR HOPKINS presents 
THE SEASON’S TWO COMEDY SUCCESSES 


“Burlesque” 
A Comedy 9th 


MONTH 


PLYMOUTH Siac thurs: a Sat., 2:30 


MADGE KENNEDY 
in “PARIS BOUND” ot 


By PHILIP BARRY Month 


MUSIC BOX Wit. ials Sit $38 





EN NIGHTS 
in a BARROOM 


Offered by Kathleen Kirkwood 


“Wallack’s is finally sheltering a play 
of real pretense .. . a diverting eve- 
ning . . . capably presented.”—New 
York Times. 

“Genius is indicated in the casting 
or the playing . . . you mustn’t miss 
it.’—Charles Brackett in The New 
Yorker. 


HUMOR—PATHOS—GENIUS 
Society’s latest fad 


WALLACK’S W. 42nd St. 














CHANIN’S 46th ST. THEA. 


Evenings at 8:25. Matinee WED. and SAT., 2:25 


mi. GOOD NEWS! 


With GEORGE OLSEN AND HIS MUSIC 
“BEST OF THE MUSICAL SHOWS” 
—Charles Brackett in The New Yorker 


“LET’S GO 
MAE WEST 


‘DIAMOND LIL’!” 
ROYALE THEATRE § 5, Ys," 


Nights at 8:45—Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:45 


SLUMMING 
WIT 


Society's Gay Show of the “Gay ’Nineties!’”’ 








Carl Leammle Presents 


nucos » LHE MAN 
WHO LAUGHS” 


with CONRAD VEIDT, MARY PHILBIN 


CENTRAL S5z i | ices 


Reserved 


8th Month! 
“MUSICAL COMEDY AT ITS’ BEST.’’—World 
PHILIP GOODMAN’S Musical Sensation! 


MARY EATON ,, O’CLOCK 
OSCAR SHAW “e 5 GIRL 


Pert Kelton, Louis John Bartels, Shaw & Lee 


Th., W. 44th St. Evs. 8:30. Fi 
SHUBERT |} Price Mats, Wed. ‘& Sat., 2:30 
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The Theatre Guild presents ~~" 
EUGENE O’NEILL’S play 


Strange Interlude 
JOHN GOLDEN ,, ™e*! 


Eves. only, 5:30 sharp 
Dinner Intermission at 7:30 


sae 66 MARCO MILLIONS ” 
uw =“ VOLPONE” 
GUILD Feri 


ats 
Thursday and Saturday 











unusual films! 

Michael Mindlin, Managing Director Fifth 
Avenue Playhouse Group, Inc., presents 
Week Beginning Sat., May 19th. 

At the Fifth Avenue Playhouse, 66 

Fifth Ave., the second week of 

“BERLIN: THE SYMPHONY OF 

A BIG CITY,” a dynamic abstract 

film of the life and rhythm of a 

great metropolis, conceived by Carl 

Mayer. 
And at the 55th Street Playhouse, 
just east of 7th Avenue, Emil 
Jannings and Conrad Veidt in a 
UFA drama, ‘“‘HUSBANDS OR 
LOVERS.” 








ROMANCE RUNS RIOT! 
See and Hear 
DOLORES COSTELLO 


“GLORIOUS BETSY” 
ol Nagel 
on the 
VITAPHONE 
WARNER THEA., B’WAY AT 82d ST. 
Twice Daily—2:45 & 8:45 








INA CLAIRE 


in W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM’S 


“OUR BETTERS” 


with CONSTANCE COLLIER 


HENRY MILLER’S ,.. Wie ii se 


Eves. 8:30. Mat. THURS. and SAT., 2:30 











NATIONAL? %5,‘4ii: Wedf BRE Bi 
A. H. WOODS presents 


“THE TRIAL of 
MARY DUGAN” 


By Bayard Veiler 
with Ann Harding and Rex Cherryman 

















Latest, Greatest Musical of Mirth 


JOE COOK ‘sine 


GB. M: COHAN fh." Whe" Et 18 








GILBERT MILLER presents 


MISS BILLIE BURKE 


in a Comedy by Harrison Owen 


“THE HAPPY HUSBAND” 


A. E. Matthews Irene Browne Lawrence Grossmith 


AY, Thea., B’way Ss 
E M P I R E + Soweny 8:45. i Wea. te 
Sat. °2:45. 








DAVID BELASCO presents 


ACHELOR 
FATHER 


By Edward C yom Carpenter 
with JUNE Baer R—C. AUBREY 
SMI THGEOFFREY KERR 


BELASCO fist: Setl®ch Ett £2 


LEW FIELDS’ MANSFIELD. mt 


Evenings at 8:30. Matinees Thursday and Saturday 
LEW FIELDS presents 
The New Musical Comedy Hit 


“PRESENT ARMS” 


By FIELDS, RODGERS & HART 
Save up your cash for ‘Present Arms.’ If you liked 
‘Peggy Ann’ and ‘Hit the Deck’ and ‘The , Connecti- 
cut Yankee’ you'll like it twice as well. 
Alan Dale, 


EAINGT ON | 


“THE CROWD” with Eleanor Board- 
man and Jas. Murray; May 22, 23: 
Berry and Hatton in ‘‘Partners in 
Crime’; May 24, 25: Marion Davies in 
“The P: Patsy”’ May 26, 27, 28: DOUG- 
LAS FAIRBANKS as “The Gaucho.” 


SYST CLEXINGTON aye 



















SHORTHAND 
SHORTHAND & JIN] ONE MONTH 


TYPEWRITING 
By Prof. Miller, who taught at 
Columbia University FIVE YEARS 

ILLER INSTITUT 
OF SHOATHAND 
1465 Broadway at 42nd St., N. Y. City 


(This is not a Correspondence Course) 











PLAZA silicon sverat 50 $e 


Direction Leo Brecher 


Sat., May I9—“WHY SAILORS GO WRONG” 
Sun. & Mon., May 20 and 2i—"*THE HUNCHBACK 
OF NOTRE DAME” Tues. & Wed. May 22 and 23— 
PATSY RUTH MILLER in “THE TRAGEDY OF 
YOUTH’ Thurs. & Fri. May - and 25—ESTELLE 
TAYLOR in “LADY RAFFLE 








VANDERBILT Thea., W. 48th St. Evs. 
8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
Lew Fields and Lyle D. Andrews present 
The Musical Comedy That Will Live Forever 


Mark Twain’s 


A CONNECTICUT 
YANKEE 


Adapted by Fields, Rodgers and Hart 














[eT EL 1060 «* 190-Poft- 2240 


COUNTRY: fSTATES 





Ltovo E- 
PPLETON 
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WHOOPEE! 


Let’s all visit 


Texas Guinan 


AT THE 


SALON ROYAL 
310 WEST 58th ST., N. Y. 
That Unique Center of Gotham’s 
Night Life 
WHERE 
“Tex” and Her Gang of 
Twenty Beautiful Damsels 
AND 


Tommy Lyman 





That Popular International Entertainer 


AND 
JACQUES GREEN’S 
INCOMPARABLE ORCHESTRA 
ENTERTAIN NIGHTLY 
FROM MIDNITE ’TIL DAWN 





Remember, there’s no 3 
A.M. curfew at the 
SaALoN Roya 











Phone Columbus 6191 
MANAGEMENT OF 


“NICK’”’ 
Formerly of Healy’s 
Lately of Club Deauville 


Reservations, 
UNDER THE 


“JOHN” 
Formerly of 
Beaux-Arts Cafe 
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A 
We Endorse 


FRIGIDINE 


Tue “Coot Metuopv”—the only 
permanent waving process we can 
recommend to create beautiful, soft, 
lustrous waves with perfect physi- 
cal comfort during the waving. 

So much more comfortable and su- 
perior in every way, from the mo- 
ment the first curl is wound until 
the last wave grows out—months 


PE $1500 


(Cluzelle 


WAVING 
45 W. 57th St,NY. 
Telephone 4135 Plaza 
For Nearly a Half Century, New York’s 
Leading Hairdresser 


THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


One Movie After Anoth- 
er—Some Good, Some 
Bad—Some Neither 


B USTER 
TON’S 


“Steamboat 
je, at the 
Rialto, you will find 
very funny and very 
much to your taste. 
Certainly go and see it. The pace is 
generally gentle until a cyclone hits 
the players and tosses them about. Mr. 
Keaton performs a goodly number of 
ludicrous and acrobatic antics while 
the storm besets him. Miss Marion 
Byron threw herself into the affair 
with more than the 
comedian’s leading lady manages to 
summon up. 


KEa- 


newest 





gusto average 


HE Greenwich Village Theatre 

has gone movie again, but this 
time at low prices and with only pic- 
tures. The first try under the new 
regime is “Carmen’”—from the book, 
not the opera—with Raquel Meller. 
The lady, while not exactly a feast for 
the eye, can act and possesses more It 
than all of the babes in the Hollywood 
put together. She employs a gesture 
where some of her cinema sisters would 
indulge in a handspring. The film is 
well done before the background of 
the dreary hills of Spain, and even if 
you don’t like the story, you should 
certainly like the scenery. Most of the 
technical faults of foreign pictures are 
present but they do not do much harm. 
Louis Lerch, as Don José, was excel- 
lent. 


A PICTURIZATION of Donn Byrne’s 
“Hangman’s House” is at the 
Roxy. It is well and pret- 
tily staged and you should like it a 
little. You probably know its story of 
treachery and revenge on the Emerald 
Isle. Victor McLaglen and Earle Fox 
do well with their parts. There is a 
thrilling steeplechase and lots of the 
nice Fox fog. For some reason the 
Fox studio tints all flames that appear 
on the screen. A bad idea that might 
as well be abandoned. 

“Berlin, the Symphony of a Big 
City” is at the Fifth Avenue Play- 
house. It is an interesting attempt to 
catch the mood of a large city from 


acted 











dawn to dawn, and is very largely suc- 


















hold 


every- 
thing 
exclaimed the clever cinema cus- 
tomer as he excitedly packed his 
week-end bag; and while i’m on 
the subject, let me remark that 
holding everything in entertain- 
ment, are those amusement pro- 
grams as presented 


Sa= 
by the paramount aS 
; 


where 


the stage offers, paul 
ash, long heralded 
and haired, whose 
masterful and 
manly conduction of 
the paramount stage 
orchestra is eliciting 
waves of soft little 
sighs and many 
maidenly musings. 








and 


the screen is graced by the 
charming countenance of 
esther ralston, unbelievably 
blonde and beautiful in 
**‘something always hap- 
pens,”? mute melodrama by 
paramount with many 
humorous happenings 


and 
at the organ is mrs. jesse 
crawford, vice jesse, who now 
soothes savage chicago breasts 
with “toh, that we two were 
! maying” and what not. 


by the rivoli— 
united artisis 


where 


there now 
sented ‘‘ramona,”’ 
that luscious lady 
who caused the first 
southern california 
quake. united artists 
have done the pic- 
ture and dolores del 
rio, themonkey busi- 
ness. 


SN 


is pre- 





by the rialto 


where 
ol’ man river and 
muddy waters get a 
rough once over from 
that stiffly humor- 
ous pan of buster 
keaton’s in “‘steam- 
boat bill jr.” a 
united artists pic- 
ture engagingly em- 
bracing the missis- 
sippi. 





luxurious and comfortable, 
these are 


publix theatres 








ou migh 
ZSC 


Yardstich 


| ie not really necessary to find 
the nearest Longchamps with 
@ ayardstick, butit is comforting to 

go know that there’s always a Res- 

* taurant Longchamps near at hand 
...delicacies that invite your appe- 
tite...a French cuisine that has be- 
come famous...and all fruits and 
vegetables doubly delicious be- 
cause they’re strictly garden-fresh. 


~~ 


If you're near the Square or the 
Village, remember there’s a 
Longchamps at 55 Fifth Avenue 
—at 12th Street — 





When you're shopping on the 
Avenue, it’s convenient to turn to 


‘ re, Longchamps at 423 Madison Ave- 
Gh nue between 48th & 49th Streets— 
~~ * Ig 
We. Py » jal (o,, 


Before and after theatre, Long- 
champs at 40 East 49th Street, 
between Madison and Vanderbilt 
Avenue, is nearby— 









While you’re touring the Music 
Center or Art Galleries, drop in 
~ Longchamps at 19 West 57th 








“i treet— 
a. 
i Ste ‘. <4 oo 
‘ oi a 426 
=* io « 


And if you're further uptown, you'll’© 
find it handy to lunch or dine at 
Longchampsat 1015 Madison Ave. 
— between 78th & 79th Streets — 





4 
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RESTAURANTS 


ONGCHAMpPs 





cessful. Without as good pictorial 
effect the Germans have succeeded 
where Mr. Flaherty failed with his 
“Twenty-four Dollar Island.” I am 
afraid that the boys who go artistic 
about the movies at the drop of a 
camera angle are going to wear their 
typewriters out shouting about this one. 


_ Fox, Jr.’s rather sentimental 
story about the Civil War and the 
lads and lassies of the hills, “The Lit- 
tle Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” has 
been made into a picture called “Ken- 
tucky Courage” and is being shown at 
the Strand. The general flabbiness of 
the story is redeemed by the best acting 
that Richard Barthelmess has done for 
quite a while. You will find that it has 
a pleasant sedative effect. 


|S ye DanIELs wastes a lot of her 
brightness in “The Fifty-Fifty 
Girl” at the Paramount. It is just 
routine and not worth making much 
effort over. It is a highly padded tale 
of love and fighting in a gold mine, 
and has very few amusing moments 
out of the general run of funny stuff. 
Paul Ash, who has been knocking 
Chicago for a loop (and no pun is in- 
tended), for the last few years, has 
been installed as permanent band lead- 
er at this theatre. He struck me only 
as a baton-bender with a little more 
than average bumptiousness, but I un- 
derstand young ladies find him psychic. 


M:* Dotores Det Rio is at the 
Rivoli in “Ramona.” This is 
advertised as being Helen Hunt Jack- 
son’s American Love Classic. I had 
measles and almost everything else 
when I was a child, but this passed me 
by. It must be true that such things 
hit you harder when you get older. 
Two great big Indian hearts are har- 
ried by adversity all through it, and 
then the She of the team falls into the 
arms of a Spanish boy after her Indian 
lover has been shot through the heart 
and departed for the Happy Hunting 
Ground. There hasn’t been such a de- 
scent-from-the-hills of bad, bad act- 
ing and terrible sentiment for a long 
time. 

The Capitol has “Circus Rookies,” 
with Karl Dane and George K. 
Arthur. I never have found Mr. 
Arthur funny and I never expect to. 
The film is sad. 

“After The Storm” (Hippodrome) 
is very nearly the worst of the sea-go- 
ing stories to be filmed. Run up an 
alley and hide when it comes your 


way. —O. C. 
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FROCKS 


of Unusually Fine Printed Chif- 
fons, Printed Crepes, Spanish 
Laces and Sport Weaves 


Half -Priced 


$16 w» *69 


— because they are Originals, 


and Only One of a Kind’ 
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OUT OF TOWN 


If Yowre Gomg to Am- 
sterdam — Ascot and 
Wimbledon 


HE new stadium 

where the 1928 
Olympic Games are 
to be held during 
July and August is 
about finished. It is 
on the outskirts of 
the city of Amster- 
dam, and holds approximately forty 
thousand people. Since only the 
Royal Box, the Press and the Mar- 
ithon stands are covered, it would be 
a good plan to come well fortified with 
sun-shades and umbrellas. Series 
tickets can still be had through the 
Netherland-America Foundation at 
551 Fifth Avenue. There are a few 
events for which tickets have to be 
separately purchased, and these, like 
the day tickets, can be gotten only at 
Amsterdam during the games. 

There was a rumor that the Nether- 
land-America Foundation was _ the 
only organization through which one 
could reserve space at the Amsterdam 
hotels. This is not correct, because any 
travel bureau can get you reservations 
if they’re still to be had; but Amster- 
dam is so small a city, considering the 
enormous crowds that will flock there, 
that it is extremely doubtful if anyone 
can get you accommodations at this 
late date. However, The Hague, 
Utrecht, and Rotterdam are only from 
an hour to an hour and a half away by 
train, and it won’t be too inconvenient 
to stop there. 

The Netherland-America Founda- 
tion will, however, give you informa- 
tion as adequately as anyone, and they 
are glad to answer inquiries over the 
phone. The number is Vanderbilt 
5643. They will also send you a form 
for reservations in Amsterdam, on 
which such queries as the price of your 
room, telephone, bath, etc., are listed. 
If you want to take a chance and try 
for accommodations, fill this in and 
send it to the Huisvestings Bureau, 109 
Reguliersgvacht, Amsterdam. 





LTHOUGH we can be as fervid 

as anyone in scorning tours, there 

are a few which seem to be worth at- 
tention. One of these, called the 
Coronation Tour, will visit Japan 
under the auspices of Thomas Cook & 
Son. It lasts from September 28 to 
November 29, and the inclusive fare 
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We would simply state that the 
names of the great Liners to which 
Park & Tilford Steamer Baskets are 
consigned, form a veritable Trans- 
Atlantic Social Register. Which is 
significant — indicating, as it does, 
that Park & Tilford Steamer Baskets 
find their greatest appreciation 
among those who, in all things, are 
accustomed to the finest. 


Five to fifty dollars—order by mail, ’phone 
or in person at any Park & Tilford Store 


PARK GTILFORD 
Fifth Ave.at57°M. —s Fifth Ave.at37°St. 


Madison Ave. Grand Central 
at 44°. Terminal 


























AVEDON 


FIFTH AVE AT 40™ 





the 


sports 
ensemble 


—which includes a coat 
of pastel or white 
homespun with a silk 
crepe or Yo-san frock 
to match— qualifies for 
the smartest sports 
events of the summer 
season. 


25-00 








is $1,500. Its high point, of course, 
will be the coronation of the Japanese 
Emperor in November. The party will 
be limited to fifteen. 

The American Express Company 
have what they call an Independent 
and Inclusive Travel Service. It is like 
a tour in that you know where you’re 
going, how much it will cost, and in 
that you have all your tickets given you 
before starting. It’s unlike a tour in 
that you go by yourself or with your 
own party. Several itineraries are sug- 
gested, the shortest thirty-eight and the 
longest one hundred and twenty days. 
If none of these satisfy you, they’ll 
send you a blank to fill out, and on it 
you tell where you want to go, how 
long you want to stay, and the type of 
accommodations you want. Then the 
company works out an itinerary and 
gives you the price. 


eels who is in England at 
the time should make an effort to 
get to the Ascot Meeting, which will 
take place from June 19 to 22. It is 
of course the most fashionable sport- 
ing event of the season, and this year 
there will be the added attraction of 
the Military Tattoo of the Aldershot 
Command, on the nights of the nine- 
teenth to the twenty-third. Aldershot is 
only a short way from Ascot, by the 
famous highway that goes through 
Bagshot Heath. There will be between 
four and five thousand soldier-actors 
at the Tattoo, with costumes showing 
the military uniforms from the time 
of the Vhird Crusade down to the 
Great War. It is always a colorful 
affair; and sham battles, Highland 
battalions, and the largest pipe band 
in the world are a few of the attrac- 
tions planned. Information regarding 
tickets, car parking enclosures, and 
supper tickets can be _ obtained 
from the Aldershot Command Search- 
light Tattoo, Aldershot Command 
Trust Office, Steele’s Road, Alder- 


shot. 


A few of the races which will make 
the Ascot Meeting important are the 
Ascot Stakes, the Royal Hunt Cup, and 
the Gold Cup. The King and Queen 
are usually present, and to be sure of 
a place you should apply for boxes to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon Carter, 
clerk of the course. The Gypsies are 
an unscheduled part of Ascot Week 
that is always popular. They arrive in 
great hordes, with carts, tents, and 
horses, and camp near the track. Some 
of them are well-known favorites. 
The descendants of Gypsy Lee, for 


instance, are the aristocrats and 
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1. Location 

2. Taste in appointments 
3. French cuisine 

4. Service 


5. Social acceptance 


DRAKE 


440 PARK AVE 
AT 56th ST. 


A FEW Apartments, 2 rooms and more, 
for immediale selection—some .for next 
fall, some for transients—renting from 


$2600. Alfred C. Ray, Manager. 
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i 26 LAFAYETTE 
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NEW OCEAN HOUSE 


Swampscott, Massachusetts 
The Eden of New England 


On the exclusive North Shore, twelve miles from 
Boston. Private Bathing Beach, Golf, Tennis, De- 
lightful Music. Fine Motor Roads. Accommodations 
for 550. For information or reservation write or wire 


NEW OCEAN HOUSE, Swampscott, Massachusetts 
Ee. R. Grabow, Chairman of the Board 
Clement E. Kennedy, President 
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they are much sought after as fortune 
tellers. 

Following Ascot Week comes the 
tennis at Wimbledon. The taxi trip 
from Piccadilly takes about half an 
hour, and daily seats can be obtained at 
the ground. 

There are many other athletic 
events near London during the sum- 
mer. The horse shows would inter- 
est only the genuine horseman. The 
Richmond is a good one. Though 
there are many hotels in Richmond, 
most people motor from London every 
day. It’s an ordinary public event, 
and you pay admission, 

The King and Queen always attend 
the Military Tournaments at Olympia. 
These are large crowds, for the pick 
of the army, navy, and the air forces 
are present. ‘Tickets can be got 
at the London agencies or at 
Olympia. 


HE new motorship of the Grace 

Line, the Santa Maria, sailed on 
her maiden voyage May 10. She will 
make trips between the west coast of 
South America and New York, stop- 
ping at Havana, Panama, and ports of 
Peru, Chile, and other South American 
countries. In about four months she 
will be joined in this service by her 
sister ship, the Santa Barbara. The 
two vessels are about half as large 
again as the old ones which operated 
between these ports, and they are much 
faster. The trip from New York to 
Havana, for instance, will be accom- 
plished in three days. There are ac- 
commodations for one hundred and 
fifty-seven people on _ five decks, 
with twenty-eight single and forty- 
nine double bedrooms. ‘There is a 
private bath to nearly every room. 
The ships are thoroughly modern and 
have much the same luxuries as the 
new ones in the transatlantic service. 
For instance, there are specially wide 
decks, suites de luxe, a swimming tank, 
and a special system of ventilation for 
the varying climatic conditions of the 


trip. 


OUTE 40, we are told, is now 

one of the best roads westward. 
It runs through Columbus, Topeka, 
Denver, Salt Lake City and Reno. It 
is forty-eight per cent macadam and is 
altogether about thirty-two hundred 
miles long. East of the Rockies the 
road is passable the year round; in the 
passes of the Sierras it is closed during 
the winter, and the route is not to be 
depended on after October 15. 
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FOUR-PIECE SPORTS OUTFIT 


CUT OVER AN ENGLISH SPORTING CHART IN WEAVES 
OF IDENTICAL PATTERNS FAVOURED IN LONDON. 


SIXTY DOLLARS AND MORE 
READY-TO-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


Pg 
@ PiNcHLEY) 


ohh shme whe 
er o~ ) 
aor’ 


FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
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—and you simply 






pour it out of 
the bottle 














... smack 
your 
Lips... 


over a Schnapp 
Roast, blue 
plate, or grown- 
up sandwich. 

Honor your ap- 
petite, and a dol- 
lar bill. 








/ RESTAURANT 
| DELICATESSEN 


Sehnpp's 


\ 
54th at 6th Ave. Opposite Ziegfelds 
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MUSICEVE 


Putting Step; toM 
teenth Street—Chy 


HEN isa bal- 

let not a bal- 
let? When it’s an 
ej orchestral drama. 

Orchestral drama 
was baptized off- 
cially at the Man- 
hattan Opera House when a group of 
mimes from the Neighborhood Play- 
house collaborated with the Cleveland 
Orchestra in a program consisting of 
Bloch’s “Israel” Symphony, Debus- 
sy’s ““Nuages” and “Fétes,” and two 
selections from the Borodin repertory 
—“On the Steppes of Central Asia” 
and the Polovetzian dances from 
“Prince Igor.” Each of these items 
was performed in the pit by Mr. 
Sokoloff and his able band while the 
disciples of the Misses Lewisohn sup- 
plied elucidatory movements from the 
stage. 

Reflecting on the many agreeable 
evenings which I have spent in the 
Neighborhood Playhouse on Grand 
Street, I regret that I cannot contrib- 
ute a few hosannas for the gifted and 
gallant ladies who have labored so 
valiantly in the theatre, but, in spite 
of every effort to work up enthusiasm, 
I must break the news that orchestral 
drama seems to be merely so much 
ballet and not particularly interesting 
ballet. 

Of course, the Misses Lewisohn and 
Mr. Sokoloff did not emulate the 
cheesecloth hoofers in their conversion 
of a symphony into a ballet, for the 
music was not trimmed, chopped, and 
molded into meat cakes as it is when 
the accredited representatives of emi- 
nent Schools of Dancing minister to 
melody, but everything except the 
scenic designs of Jo Davidson for 
“Tsrael” was obvious and _ presented 
with the formalized gestures which 
have been the stock in trade of ballets 
since Hector was a Trojan. 

The scene of atonement before the 
praying wall of Jerusalem, which 
formed a scenario for “Israel,” was 
impressive pictorially and caught pre- 
cisely the mood of the music. Unfor- 
tunately, there were such disturbing bits 
as the blowing of a patently papier- 
maché Shofar and a flagellation scene 
in which the participants writhed under 
self-inflicted blows that had no sem- 
blance of conviction. Even though | 
believe that a few lusty wallops would 
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ICAVENTS 


(OM Notes on Four- 
—Ch@ for the Masses 





al- be good for most dancers, I do not 
al- ask for completely satisfying realism; 
= but there can be no illusion when 
actors seem to be suffering intensely 
ma from perfunctory passes with wobbly 
fh- whips. 
- A scene based on Debussy’s “Nuages” 
ol and “‘Fétes” was killed off by the glory 
of the music which is far more vivid 
nd than any ballet could hope to be. The 
ol stage fable was not a happy one, in 
- any case. The characters were “A 
ad Fawn-like Creature,” “A Passing 
7 Cloud Form,” “Other Cloud Forms,” 
. “Storm Cloud,” “Mist Clouds,” and a 
- “Prorcession” (the spellings are the 
_ program’s), and it all was a little like 
Ir. a bedtime story based on “The After- 
he noon of a Faun.” The Borodin works, 
a which consisted of an avowed ballet, 
e 


prefaced by a harmless processional, 
had more conviction than the rest of 


le the program, although the settings and 
he technique were not so impressive as 
nd similar exhibitions in Grand Street 
b- used to be. 
nd Mr. Sokoloff’s men played more 
bas brilliantly than before, and the me- 
ad chanics of production were remark- 
” ably smooth except for a few eccen- 
al tricities which may be charged off to 
ch the curtain-dropper. All in ail, it’s a 
ng pity that so much talent was consumed 
in a task that probably sounded much 
nd more inviting when it was conceived 
he than it looked when it was per- 
- formed. 
he 
" *VIDENTLY the New York 
Opera Comique, which has been 
” making music at the Civic Repertory 
- Theatre, has a star, in spite of the 
he wondrous announcement on the hoard- 
“ ings, which designates the ensemble as 
ed a “homogeneous troupe.” This lumi- 
: nary is Mme. Rosalinda Morini, a 
tS 


young coloratura whom some of our 
more persistent opera habitués may re- 


he call as Miss Rosalind Rudko. The 





ch ‘bilities of Mme. Morini seem to have 
- been noised about, for the audience 
™ that gathered for “La Traviata” in- 
a cluded at least two eminent concert 
iS managers and several minor scouts. 

“ih Mme. Morini has an agreeable voice 
a with an amazingly powerful upper 
‘ad register. She can issue an E flat in alt 
_" without any apparent injury to her 


composure, and her adventures in the 
altitudes induced considerable approba- 














Mr. Roderick C. Ollins I] 


writes to Mr. Faultless 





Sir: 

Letters I have read in praise of your Nobelt 
pajamas have induced me to write you voluntarily 
of recent honors those pajamas brought to me. 

In my youth I won an international parchesi 
championship. For four years I held the tiddly-winks title at Y.... Among 
many trophies that surround me as I write, is that gold-filled bowl featured 
in so many papers the year I brought the crokinole championship back from 
Spain. Sir, I have always been a sportsman! 

When age and lumbago overtook me and tied me to my room, I took up 
cribbage. To find at last a game I couldn't master! “Have my steel nerves, ” 
thought I, “and my mind, at once alert and keen, forsaken me as has my active 
body?” Not at all! Sir, pajamas were responsible for my defeat—and, sir, 
pajamas have now raised me to the heights! 

In the beginning my cribbage was cramped by pajamas. Drawstrings bound 
me so tightly I could scarcely breathe . . . I couldn't sleep . . . I couldn't 
shout “whoops” or “whee” or “15-2” at critical points! The string ends were 
constantly getting in my way, drooping in unsightly bunches, or getting into 
knots I could untie only with buttonhooks or corkscrews. Frequently, losing 
my temper, I would peg backwards! But I would not wear a nightgown! Sir, 
no Ollins shall ever play cribbage in a nightgown! 

And then someone brought your Nobelt pajamas to my attention. And | 
acquired a pair. 

Ah, sir, 1 commend your ingenious elastic waistband! I slept soundly at 
night! Snug and comfortable, it clung to me without shutting off my breath. 
It expanded and contracted with every movement of my body—I could yell 
loud and long! My cribbage improved 100%. Propped up in an easy chair in 
my room I won another championship at the. age of 87! 

Nobelt pajamas have helped me establish a reputation as a cribbage wizard! 
Sir, I remain your very humble and obedient servant. 


« = 
Pipdnich) @y- Albina ™- 
P.S.—I would add, if I may, that I envy the young and active who wear 
your athletic shirts and your Nobelt-equipped shorts. They must be a splendid 


iepeovement over dd attioned underwent. na 
Faultless Nobelt Pajamas 


“The nightwear of a nation” since 1881 
































Ramona 


‘*Ramona’’—Tenor with Orchestra 3870 


“I’m Winging Home’’—Scrappy Lambert 


3874 
“Shepherd of the Hills’’—Jessica Dragonette 


**Mem’ ries’’ —Soprano with Orchestra 


“Auf Wiederseh’n”’ — Regent Club Orchestra 


“‘Japansy’’ — Waltzes, vocal chorus by Frank 
Munn 3866 


“My Rainbow’ —Fox trots, with vocal duet 


“Coquette” — Herbert Gordon's Hotel Adelphia 


Whispering Orchestra 3862 


Always something new on 
Brunswick Records 


SW \ iy, 
Se 


There’s new snap, rhythm and pep in 
brunswick records 
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tion from Signor Bagarozy’s custom- 
ers. Her acting is of no great conse- 
quence, but she looks well and she is 
mercifully free from the heaves. If 
she can learn to equalize her scale and 
to sing the fioritura approximately as 
it was written she may find the distance 
from Fourteenth to Forty-second 
Street only a quick express jump. 

For me, however, the real hero of 
the Opera Comique is Maestro Aldo 
Franchetti, who not only looks 
startlingly like Mr. Mengelberg but 
also has many of that celebrated lead- 
er’s tricks of the baton. Maestro 
Franchetti has an uncommonly good 
sense of pace and he has rare skill in 
the unpleasant business of rescuing a 
floundering chorus. Some of the gen- 
tlemen of the cast sounded hoarse— 
probably from trying to be heard 
above the voice of a self-starting 
prompter. 


HE little chamber music flurry has 
come to a conclusion with a visit 
from the Rose Quartet, an organiza- 
tion which is as celebrated in Europe 
as the Flonzaleys are here. Contral- 
tos,and Welsh tenors go on forever, 
but there seems to be a time limit on 
string quartets, and all of the tradition 
and taste of the Rose Quartet could 
not conceal the somewhat worn-out 
technique of its personnel. The music 
season, in fact, seems to be nearly over, 
except for the opera concerts in 
Madison Square Garden of Sunday 
nights. These are frankly for the 
masses, but there are not so many 
masses in attendance as there are for 
more sanguinary attractions at the 

Garden on weekday evenings. 
—R. A. S. 


POPULAR SHEET MUSIC 


Greetings to the Airmen 
—A New Lyrist—From 
the Shows 


HE songsmiths 

have done su- 
perlatively for Fitz- 
maurice, von Huene- 
feld, and Koehl. 
One of the ditties 
which reached New 
York before the 
fliers themselves contains the couplet: 





“Fitzmaurice, von Huenefeld and 
Koehl, 
“We're awf’ly glad that you have 


reached your goal.” 


Another aria, which refers touch- 
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it’s almost a 
hand-made 
“permanent” 


that you receive at jean’s. the 
foundation for it, of course, is a 
wonderful machine, the finest 
yet created. but the finished 
quality that makes it your per- 
manent wave, as suited to your 
hair as it is becoming to your 
face, can only be achieved by 
the skilled hands of jean opera- 
tors. 


was it not they who took 
three prizes at the recent per- 
manent wave contest? 


G. JEAN 


30 west 58th street, plaza 4082 
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OR more than a quarter 

century, the Tishman 
organization has been in 
direct contact with a great 
many tenants. They have 
come to realize that a lease 
is more than a mere scrap 
of paper. .. it implies faith 
and service. 





As a result, tenants in 
Tishman Apartments are 
benefiting by our experi- 
ence and our will to serve. 


Write for our booklet 


TISHMAN REALTY 
& CONSTRUCTION CO 


285 MADISON AVENUE 


Owners and Builders Since 1898 
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‘noly to the amity between the Irish 

and the Germans, waxes historic and 

philosophic in this fashion: 

“Years ago they used to fight, 

“But today they’ve made a flight, 

‘Side by side, as brothers on their 
fearless way.” 








[t is a pleasure to note the arrival of 
a new lyrist—Miss Dorothy Fields, 
who is, according to reports, a sister 
of Master Fields of the Fields-Rod- 
sers-Hart corporation. Miss Fields’ 
first contribution is “Collegiana,” a 
brightly rhymed effusion which indi- 
cates that there is going to be com- 
petition for some of the “Manhattan 
—au gratin” laureates. 

Turning to the F-R-H trio again, 
“You Took Advantage of Me” is one 
of the two best show tunes that I 
: have heard this spring, the other being 
“Imagination,” from “Here’s Howe!” 
Among ‘the sstrictly “pop” efforts, 
“Dixie Dawn” is something extra, al- 
though the whole crop is unusually 
good right now. 

As, for instance: 

Say “Yes” Topay. The best 
Donaldson opus in several months, 
with an ingenious, home-made 
poem. 

DANCE OF THE BLUE DANUBE. 
— A clever manipulation of the Strauss 
motif. It may be worth noting that 
the lyrics include: 


5, SS vr e ty 
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“Melody composed for a Venus— 
“It’s an inspiration of genius.” 


Was Ir aA Dream? An uncom- 
- monly smooth waltz. This one 
doesn’t sound like a reconstructed fox- 
trot. 

SHE’s A GREAT, GREAT GirL. A 
4 good addition to the congratulations- 
are-in-order series. 

SHE’s THE SWEETHEART OF SIX 
OrHER Guys. A good addition to 
the congratulations-are-out-of -order 
series, 

CoqueEtre. Still another tribute to 
1 heart-breaker, with an ingratiating 
melody. . : 

I’m Wrnoarn’ Home. An exception- 
ally good specimen of nostalgic ecstasy. 
This may be the dark horse among 
spring hits. 

Hetto Montreat! Much the 
most amusing prohibition cantata yet 
delivered. 

I’m AFralp oF You. A singularly 
charming air, which probably is al- 
ready almost impossible to tune out. 

Last Nicht I DreamMep You 
Kissep Me. A mellifluous fox-trot 

ith sentiments that are known tech- 
cally as “high class.” —Pop 



















Ye ou may control your circulation, or be 
controlled by it. If you have a good, hard- 
working circulation, you are full of the spring- 
iness of youth, whatever your age. If you have 
a circulation that loafs on the job you are being 
pushed right into old age as fast as you can go. 
A lazy circulation lets you down in every way, 
physically and mentally—maybe morally, too! 
It is especially hard on your looks for no face 
can be round and firm and clear-skinned if it’s 
not backed up by a vigorous blood stream. 


@z Elizabeth Arden is as expert at handling this prob- 
lem as she is at all other needs of face and figure. If you 
have a lazy circulation just bring it right into Miss 
Arden’s salon for treatment. Miss Arden will know 
exactly what to do. 

@Zz She will not stop at your circulation either but will 
brace up your sagging muscles and tone your relaxed 
tissues and show you just what to do for those bumpy 
spots that are ruining your figure. 


@z Telephone today for an appointment. Plaza 5847. 








ELIZABETH ARDEN 
673 Fifth Avenue, New York 
LONDON: 25 OLD BOND STREET PARIS: 2 RUE DE LA PAIX 


Elizabeth Arden's Venetian Toilet Preparations 
are on sale at the smart shops 
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© Elizabeth Arden, 1928 

















Reddy Tees last longer. Made in 


ASK FOR one piece of tough white birch, they 
THEM \ are hard to split or chip. 
BY NAME 


Sold everywhere. Red or yellow. 18 for 25c. 
THE NIEBLO MFG. CO., Inc. 


38 E. 23rd St.. N. Y. 


Be sure you get the original and genuine 
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READING AND WRITING 


Hard-Boiled Virgins Are Faithful Lovers 


NCE I knew a lady who was 
pretty badly in earnest about 
practically everything. And 

she felt, when her little son was 
crowding the age of nine, that the 
time had come when he should be 
made acquainted in a nice way with 
some of the more durable Facts of 
Life. ‘To this end, she consulted an 
equally earnest lady who had a pleas- 
ant situation in a book-shop where she 
met all sorts of interesting people, and 
came home with an attractively bound 
little volume written for the express 
purpose of telling the kiddies, in sim- 
ple words and story form, What It’s 
All About. 

I have been told that the little boy 
thanked his Mamma prettily for the 
book, glanced through its pages, said, 
“Oh, that!,” and went out to play 
with several other blasé young men 
of his acquaintance. I do not know 
whether this anecdote of him is true. 
Anyway, he grew up and married an 


“There’s a guy read- 
ing Charles Dickens.” 


awfully nice girl, a member of the 
Junior League, and now has three 
charming children and is in line for 
one of the vice-presidencies of the 
Guaranty Trust Company. 

Well, what I was going to say was 
this: it was once my fortune to get 
a good look at that informative though 
sprightly volume. The plot was sim- 
ple and quick to take. Two children, 
a little boy and a little girl, go for 
walks in the country with their Uncle 
Henry, who is apparently out of a 
job—that was all there was to it. But 
it was the character of Uncle Henry 
that stalks my memory to this day. 
In all literature, I have never again 
met with such a lascivious old party 
as Uncle Henry. 

Not for moment could he 
wrench his mind away from thoughts 
of sex and what to do with it. You'd 
think, out in the clean and shining 
meadows, in the cool, deep woodland, 
in the snug and homely barnyard, he 
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“Yeah, let’s get nearer—he ought to be good for a seat.” 















































might have had an occasional flicker- 
ing vision of higher matters. But not 
he; not Uncle Henry. Everything | 

saw reminded him of the sexual gym- 
khana—birds, flowers, fishes, 
everything. And he was so far gone 
that he could not keep his thoughts t 
himself. He had to pour everything 
out on those two dear, innocent chil- 
dren. By the time they had concluded 
their series of hikes, they were up t 
their little bright eyes in erotic infor- 
mation. As I recall, they were fairl 
apt pupils, but boy, what a single- 
minded tutor they had! 


bees, 


he you will be asking, to what 
in hell are we indebted for s 
fascinating an account of this gifted 
reviewer's delvings into jam-coated 
sex lore? Well, you see, I have lately 
been reminded, with an added sharp- 
ness, of Uncle Henry. I have been 
reading “Dead Lovers Are Faithful 
Lovers,” by that spinner of rainbows, 
Miss Frances Newman. And now 
I know, after protracted 
and irritating fumbling, just 
whom Miss Newman’s hero- 
ines resemble. They are like 
Uncle Henry. 

Their minds work in th 
very same way. The world 
goes on all about; men fj 
the seas, men talk through 
the air to other men a hem- 
isphere away, the illustrious 
and the unwanted live and die 
and suffer and toil, lovel\ 
words are set down on finé 

paper, flowers blow on sunny slopes, 
mighty buildings mock at the sky; and 
Miss Newman’s heroines disregard the 
entire works. They see nor hear nor 
recall nor ponder nor speculate upon 
anything but sex. And it is their high- 
ly specialized musings which form the 
plots of Miss Newman’s perfect} 
dandy little novels. 

The leading lady of “Dead Lovers 
Are Faithful Lovers” is somewhat bet- 
ter off than was Katherine Faraday, 
the heroine of that daintily named 


opus, “The Hard-Boiled Virgin”— 


you 


remember Katherine Faraday, 
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who had freesia-colored skin and 
fuchsia-colored frocks, or was it vice 
versa? Katherine Faraday had an 
esoteric electric fountain which gave 
her considerable trouble, one way and 
another; and Evelyn Byrd Page Cun- 
ningham, of the later book, has a trick 
“heavy golden shell of pain” which 
always “bursts in the very centre of 
her body” when she looks at her hus- 
band. But she has very white skin and 
wears very white gardenias and very 
white nightgowns with very long rib- 
bons. And every morning she sneaks 
out of bed, before her husband wakes, 
and changes her tumbled very white 
nightgown for a fresh very white 
nightgown, and curls her hair, and 
covers “every inch of her body with 
a delicately pink and delicately lilac 
powder,” and skilfully employs lilac 
perfume, and then gets back into bed 
again. She does this every day of her 
married life, which lasts for twelve 
years. It seems, to the reader, rather 
longer. 

As clearly as one can discern, by 
peering through the twisted grape- 
vines of Miss Newman’s style, the 
story of “Dead Lovers Are Faithful 
Lovers” has to do with Evelyn Byrd 
Page Cunningham, her husband, 
Charlton Cunningham, and the other 
woman, Isabel Ramsay. Isabel Ram- 
say is not afflicted with bursting gold- 
en shells, but she has “‘a caressing pain 
in the very ends of her white fingers.” 
It is not made apparent just what there 
is to Charlton Cunningham that ren- 
ders the ladies that way about him. 
True, he has “a golden body” and 
“two forked veins wave their delicate- 
ly green lines up his forehead and 
across to his thin sunburned temples,” 
yet it does not seem as if these were 
quite enough to warrant bursting 
golden shells, and caressing pains in 
the fingers. He dies at the end of the 
book. It was a toss-up, as I staggered 
toward the conclusion, as to whether 
it would be him or me. 

For so difficult and tortuous is Miss 
Newman’s manner of writing that the 
reader is left panting and groggy with 
exhaustion. Her way was winding 
enough in ““The Hard-Boiled Virgin,” 
Heaven knows, but in this new book 
she has piled Pelion on Who’s-this. 
Her present style has also the simple 
straightness of a pretzel. A caressing 
ain in the neck is what her work gives 


me, 


” a newspaper interview—granted 
to a man named Saltpeter—the au- 


horess of “The Hard-Boiled Virgin” 
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tially feminine are the 
cleverly fitted contours of this 
Van Raalte Single e. It com- 
bines, in a single complete un- 
derdress, a brassiere, a girdle, 
and panties to be worn open or 
closed. Of course, every Sin- 
glette is a one-piece garment, but 
by no means are all one-piece 
garments Singlettes—be sure to 
look for the Van Raalte label. 
Many other styles, of course, at 
good shops everywhere, or write 
us if you do not find the style you 
want. Van Raalte Co., Dept A, 
295 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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and “Dead Lovers Are Faithful Lov- 
ers” announced that she was leaving 
the country before her new book ap- 
peared, because she did not wish to be 
annoyed by the sight of the forthcom- 
ing reviews of her work. America is a 
vast critical desert, she asserted, with 
James Branch Cabell—he was the boy 
whose words of praise adorned the 
dust-cover of ““The Hard-Boiled Vir- 
gin” —as its only oasis. She dismissed 
some who had not revered her works 
s “half-wits,” deplored the “terrific 
amount of log-rolling” among the re- 
viewers, shuddered at the influence ex- 
ercised by Mencken, and announced 
that Thornton Wilder is over-praised. 
Of her first novel she said, “I hate 
people who don’t like it. I hope I 
shan’t hate those who won’t like ‘Dead 
Lovers Are Faithful Lovers’.” 

With which tender wish, she set sail 
for la belle France, where dead lovers 
are George Sand’s lovers. 

Bon voyage, Miss Newman. And 
many of them. 

—ConsTANT READER 


OTHER BOOKS 


T is literature alone which gives 
character to places. Words are the 
things which render a huddle of build- 
ings and humans into that thing we 
call a city. London is London because 
so much has been written about it. 
St. Louis is St. Louis because so little 
has been written about it. Events and 
places become cherished things only 
when they pass through the mind of a 
shrewd, or a romantic, or a critical, or 
an amused man who has the energy 
and the talent to put his reactions down 
upon paper. Happenings, in short, do 
not make tradition. Written words 
about happenings make it. 

We are coming rapidly to the time 
when New York will be a city of char- 
acter—when memories will cling 
about this street corner and that, when 
over all the gleaming town of spires 
and piled stones there will hang an 
aura of things past. And this is true 
because a great many good writers are 
taking the city for their theme: ex- 
amining its temperament, its history, 
its people as a people: New Yorkers as 
something different from Philadel- 
phians or Parisians. 

The latest item in this growing 
literature about a city is a very valu- 
able one. It was written by Herbert 
Asbury and it is called “The Gangs of 
New York.” Between its covers there 
lies not only a perfectly fascinating 
tale of murder and brawling sin, but 
also a rich addition to the character 
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It is an entirely new preparation—an inno- 
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quickly and so gently that you barely know 
you are shaving. 
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tips—no brush—no lather—a stroke of the 
razor—and ZIP!—you’re shaved. 
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New York: a facet in the metro- 
a politan cosmos which had to be written 
sooner or later. It is well indeed that 
writing of this part of New York’s 
history fell into the ‘hands of such a 
pable man. 
Readers of THE NEw YorKER al- 
i ready have had a taste of the book. 
Min Several chapters of it were published 


in this magazine under the title 

)? “When New York Was Really 
' Wicked.” Relating as they do the 

. more romantic episodes in the thieving 
th ind murder of the city’s early days, 
or they are among the most exciting chap- 
” ters in the volume. But other parts are 
ke just as good. Following Mr. Asbury’s 
-“ pages one finds himself standing in 
” fantastic places: Paradise Square, with 
m. its rookery tenements and starving 
20 rabble; Murderers’ Alley, the Old 
” Brewery, the Bowery, Satan’s Circus 
er in the midtown. And all of the cele- 


ne 


brated gangs parade by with their 
grotesque costumes and their grotesque 
names: the Gophers, the Kerryonians, 
the Dead Rabbits, the American 
Guards, the Boodle Gang, and a hun- 
dred others. 

Mr. -\sbury has not viewed his 
gangsters romantically—or at least not 
very romantically. Nor yet has he 
viewed them with a harsh realism. His 
attitude toward them has rather been 
one of amused astonishment that so 
many thousands of fellows bearing so 
many gaudy names should have en- 
listed themselves in the gang life of 
Manhattan. He comes closest to real- 
ism (of a very dramatic sort) in his 

chapters dealing with the Civil War 
7 draft riots, wherein we can almost 

hear the hysterical screams of the 
enraged mobs, the thud of their clubs 
on policemen’s heads, the thunder of 
their footsteps in the streets. 

None too humbly, I recommend the 
book for immediate reading. It has 
a queer, inverted glamour; it is writ- 
ten at fast pace and yet with a pervad- 
ng sureness; it is almost necessary if 
you are to understand very much about 
this city in which you live. 





M* Jutian GREEN, that young 
man of American parents who 
lives in France and writes his books 
in French, has reached the stature 
where we must consider him quite 
seriously as a novelist. I mean to say 
that it is no longer enough to give de- 
lighted cheers for a newcomer who 
looks like a real novelist, whose work 
is important simply because it is some- 
what better than the trash of current 
fictioneers, He has chosen the grand 
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one block from Central Park 


Attractive STUDIO Apartment 
to rent furnished 
2-room suite with bath and kitchenette com- 
pletely furnished, in smart, new studio apart- 
ment hotel, in West 58th Street, near Central 
Park and 5th Avenue. In the center of New 
York’s summer activities—theatres, restau- 
rants, clubs, museums, parks, etc. 
Attractive rent. Available June fst. Phone Circle 

6667 or write K. E. M., ¢/e New Yorker. 
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manner, and he has come into the line 
of big men. He has fallen into the 
stream of Balzac and Zola, Fielding 
and the Brontés, and so, even thus 
early in his career, he must be mea- 
sured against their looming figures 
rather than the figures of puny con- 
temporaries. 

The young man’s new book is called 
“The Closed Garden.” It comes a 
year after the publication of “‘Avarice 
House,” and it is quite the same sort 
of book. There is the same narrow 
screen, the same exhaustive compilation 
of detail, the same sombre mood. A girl 
lives in a small French town with her 
father and her old maid sister. She 
lives an utterly vacant life. Then 
one day a middle-aged doctor smiles at 
her in the street and emotions over 
which she has no control surge up. She 
decides that she is in love with the doc- 
tor. For months she nurtures the agony 
of her passion, never seeing the man, 
never speaking to him, unknown to 
him. Ina strange accession of madness 
she murders her father. Her sister runs 
away. She lives alone in the villa, and 
goes mad. 

That is the story. It is told with a 
detail that is almost fantastic in its 
completeness. It is told in a single, un- 
varying tone: a tone of gray solemnity 
with never an instant of gaiety, never 
an instant of excitement. The first 
half of it left me enchanted. I thought 
here is a man with a genius for obser- 
vation, a genius for minutiz, a man 
with gracious and even prose, a man 
with deep human sympathy. But the 
second half seemed weary long. It 
went plodding, plodding, plodding. 
And before it was done I was exhaust- 
ed to the point of caring very little 
what happened to the poor girl 
Adrienne. 


N the light of these reactions, it 

seems that Mr. Green’s case may be 
diagnosed and set down without too 
much chance of error. I should say, 
measuring him, of course, by the great 
ones, that his realism is as good as 
Zola’s though he lacks Zola’s apostolic 
fervor. His prose is better than Bal- 
zac’s, but he is not a true Balzacian 
because he works in too small a space. 
He has all of the power to invoke a 
mood that the Brontés had. He has 
something more than Fielding’s ability 
to sustain a tenuous narrative. He is 
young. Give him ten or twenty years, 
and give him subjects that are richer 
in ore than the subjects he has already 
chosen, and he will turn out a novel 
that will rank with the very best. He 
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If Your 
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connecting both floors, Extra 
large chambers. Commodious 
closets. And a glorious roof- 
terrace—one over 50 feet long 
and 40 feet wide. 
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They've seen it all . Poor jaded things 
Before they resign themselves to the car 
pet-slipper brigade for life, won’t someone 
who has really lived sacquaint them with 
“Europe by Motor’”’ ? Nowadays in 
Europe it is the smart way to travel. . 

and of course one can’t commune with life. 
art and literature from a wagonlit .. . 
Individual itineraries, knowing chauffeur- 
couriers, and cars that go places and do 
things. The booklet “Europe by Motor” 
will tell you all about it. 


Franco-Belgique Tours Co., Inc. 
“Europe by Motor’ . . . American Personnel 
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has tremendous ability, and “The 
Closed Garden” is positively worth 
reading, if only for its first half. 


HERE are fine tales in E. M. 

Forster’s collection of short stor- 
ies called “The Eternal Moment.” In- 
deed, there are tales which suggest the 
notion that he is a better man at brief 
pieces than he is at the novel. The 
book contains six stories, all written 
before 1914 and all conceived in fan- 
tasy. One is called “The Machine 
Stops,” and is a biting, ironic commen- 
tary upon our mechanical civilization. 
Of the others, the title story seemed to 
me the best. It gives more than a sug- 
gestion of the book that later was to 
be written and called “A Passage to 
India.” This is that rara avis, a vol- 
ume of short stories that is worth pay- 
ing money for. 

Thomas Mann, unfortunately, does 
not come off so well in the tight har- 
ness of the short story. Remembering 
“Buddenbrooks” and “The Magic 
Mountain”—those long, piled-up nar- 
ratives which bit down into the human 
heart so relentlessly, “Children and 
Fools” seems a little thin, a little pale. 
The book represents Herr Mann’s ex- 
perience with the short tale over a very 
long period, from 1898 to 1926. 
Most of the nine stories seem little be- 
yond notes for novels, or chapters for 
novels that were never completed. 


M® WarrEN GILBERT has a fine 
scorn for the sanctimonious, a 
feeling for women, a contempt for 
banality, and a hearty love of life. He 
distils these temperamental qualities 
into fresh and witty verse, the latest 
collection of which bears as its title 
“The Joy Ride.” These lyrics have a 
salty flavor and a sturdy mockery 
which hoists them to a high level of 
excellence. I am pleased to suggest 
that you read them. —AsPER 


HERE TODAY AND 
GONE TOMORROW 


Unfortunately happiness 

Depends a little more than less 

On undependable, and hence 

Absurdly charming elements. 
—MarneE 
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Lavender 
Smelling Salts 


At home, at the theatre, while 
shopping or traveling, or if you find 
yourself in stuffy rooms or crowded 
places, the pungent fragrance of 
Crown Lavender Smelling Salts 
clears the brain, steadies the nerves, 
counteracts faintness and weari- 
ness. It is invigorating—a delight 
and comfort. Sold everywhere. 





Schieffelin & Co., 170 William St., New York 


























© P. Lorillard Co., Est, 1760 


‘he finest little smoke ever 
produced . . . in the handiest 
pocket package ever devised 


BETWEEN 
THEACTS 


LITTLE CIGARS 








10 for IFFY 


Smoke 10 and see... It's worth I5c to 
know how good these little cigars are. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, mail us 15c 
(stamps or coins) for a package. P. Lorillard 
Co., Inc., 119 West 40th Street, N. Y. C. 
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in No.4711 Bath Salts; magically released as 
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skin retains its youthful glow and smoothness; 
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AMONG THE 
NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 


Tue Cxiosep GARDEN, by Julian Green 
(Harper). The second novel of a young 
man who is possibly a rising genius. 

Tue EterNAL MoMmEnt, by E. M. Forster 
(Harcourt, Brace). Excellent short 
stories in the pattern of ironic fantasy. 

Tue House or Sun-Goes-Down, by Ber- 
nard De Voto (Macmillan). A good novel 
is completed at the half-way point. No 
need to read after that. 

THe Key or Lire, by Francis Bret' 
Young (Knopf). English and Africar 
heart adventures in Dr, Young’s familiar 
manner. 

A Mirror ror WitcHEs, by Esther Forbes 
(Houghton Mifflin). <A _— splendidly 
wrought tale of the old Salem days, by 
the author of “O Genteel Lady.” 

300yUM, by Charles Wertenbaker (Boni & 
Liveright). A Southern version of “This 
Side of Paradise.” Quite entertaining. 

Tue WIrTHERED Root, by Rhys Davies 
(Henry Holt). A talented Welshman’s 
contribution to the current fashion in 
preacher novels. 

Up Ee River, by Margaret Preston Mon- 
tague (Macmillan). Tall tales about 
West Virginia’s Paul Bunyan. 

Daisy AND DAPHNE, by Rose Macaulay 
(Boni & Liveright). Daisy and Daphne 
are two phases of a single girl. A good 
novel in contempt of Freud. 

THE VIRGIN QUEENE, by Harford Powel, 
Jr. (Little, Brown). A funny yarn that 
really is funny. 


Less recent: 


AIMEE VILLARD, by Charles Silvestre 
(Macmillan). Tuey Coutp Nor Steep, 
by Struthers Burt (Scribner). STRANGERS 
AND Lovers, by Edwin  Granberry 
(Macaulay). Bap Girt, by Via Delmar 
(Harcourt, Brace). CAmsBric TEA, by 
Rebecca Lowrie (Harper). WHINTERS- 
MOON, by Hugh Walpole (Doubleday, 
Doran). Mr. Weston’s Goop WINE, by 
T. F. Powys (Viking). SHE WALKS IN 
Beauty, by Dawn Powell (Brentano). 


MystTeERIEs 


BEHIND THAT CurTAIN, by Earl Derr Big- 
gers (Bobbs-Merrill). Our current en- 
thusiasm. Meaty, fair, and unusually in- 
teresting story of three mysterious dis- 
appearances and two murders which 
Charlie Chan solves. Recommended 
heartily. 

THE WoMEN IN THE Case, by Louis Tracy 
(Clode). Tracy is always readable. 
The murder of a peer starts this one off 
and, as the title indicates, there are sev- 
eral women involved. Pretty good stuff. 

THE Fata Kiss Mystery, by Rufus King 
(Doubleday, Doran). “Mastermind,” of 
the Crime Club should have black-balled 
this ectoplasmic fantasy. 

THE Sitent House, by John G. Brandon 
(Dial). We hissed and_ shuddered 
with the rest of the audience at the 
play. The book is more convincing and 
equally thrilling. 

SHANGHAI Jim, by Frank L. Packard 
(Doubleday, Doran). Four highly-col- 
ored melodramas of greed and revenge 
in the southern seas. If you like raw 
adventure, it will entertain. 

THe Desert Moon Mystery, by Kay 
Cleaver Strahan (Doubleday, Doran). 
Three murders and a suicide out in the 
great open spaces of Nevada. It is baf- 
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BY PAUL T. FRANKL 


The book you have been waiting for, by 
America’s foremost authority. With 
over a hundred illustrations. $6.00 


PAYSON & CLARKE 
LID: NEW YORK 




















HOROSCOPES $10 


Send the date of your birth, year, mont { 
place, and the hour if possible. Ask qu 
tions. Personal interviews by appointm: 


MYRA KINGSLEY | 
683 LEXINGTON AVE. Plaza \ 
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fling, but fair, and is written with more 
sophistication than most mysteries. A 
Crime Club book. Recommended. 

HAT Gay NINETIES Murper, by Foxhall 
Daingerfield (Doubleday, Doran). Even 
refined Southern families have their mur- 
ders, and the Appledores throw in a sui- 
cide for good measure. The book has 
flavor and you forgive its rather fantastic 
explanation. A Crime Club book. 


—_ 


GENERAL 


‘HE GANGS OF NEw York, by Herbert As- 
bury (Knopf). Incredibly good book 
about incredibly bad people. 

HE Joy Ripe, by Warren Gilbert (Bont 
& Liveright). Thoughtful and gracious 
verse by a man with commendable 
hatreds. 

Nicolo MACHIAVELLI, by Giuseppe Prezzo- 
lini (Brentano). The amusing life of 
one of the world’s most amusing men. 

CoLLector’s CuHoice, by John T. Winterich 
(Greenberg). Good advice for book 
collectors. 

Co_umBus, by Marius André (Knopf) 
Half fiction and half truth combined 
to make a highly interesting story. 

LETTERS FROM JOSEPH CONRAD, edited by 
Edward Garnett (Century). A rare op- 
portunity to watch the fires of genius 
roaring away. 

VINCENT VAN GoGH, by Julius Meier- 
Graefe (Payson & Clarke). All about a 
crazy Dutchman, for the people who like 
his paintings. 

GENTLEMEN, Be SEATED, by Sigmund 
Spaeth and Dailey Paskman (Doubleday, 
Doran). Songs and jokes from the old- 
fashioned minstrel shows, 

TWENTIETH-CENTURY CRIME, by Freder- 
ick A. Mackenzie (Little, Brown). We 
have here the Leopold-Loeb crime, Ras- 
putin’s taking off, the Stockholm dyna- 
mite murders, and five other engrossing 
bedtime stories. 

TAMMANY Hatt, by M. R. Werner 
(Doubleday, Doran). Thorough and 
workmanlike history of the organiza- 
tion which governs us. Prescribed read- 
ing for all who are interested in politics, 
city life, or human nature. 

THE INNOCENTS OF Paris, by C. E. An- 
drews (Appleton). Delightful sketches 
of the boys and girls who live in the little 
streets of Paris. 

BRIGHTER FRENCH, by H. T. R. (Payson 
¢y Clarke)» Phrases and expressions 
which will mark their user as a linguist 
of quality, 

LAWRENCE AND THE ARABIAN ADVENTURE, 
by Robert Graves (Doubleday, Doran). 
“Revolt in the Desert” retold from the 
outside by Lawrence’s close friend. 

SKYWARD, by Commander Richard E. Byrd 
(Putnam). The honest account of a life 
in the air. Especially interesting for its 
reactions to hero-worship. 

Five Murpers, by Edmund Lester Pearson 
(Doubleday, Doran). A book of old, 
strange cases by our leading murder au- 
thority. 

PRINCESSES, LADIES AND SALONNIERES, by 

Thérése Latour (Knopf). There were 

some mighty wild girls in the reign of 

quis XV. 
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ANCE ABROAD, by Jean Jacques 
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‘N, by Charles William 
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). SHIPMATES, by 


Fe. nbesg (Harcourt, Brace). 
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Mh 
bee will find here a re- 
markable selection of the 
better type of luggage, chos- — 
en for enduring service and 
distinguished appearance — ) 38 East 49th Street 


yet priced surprisingly low. CCE 
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Sea SICKNESS 


—in the roughest waters. This ap- 
palling nausea is unnecessary suf- 
fering. Mothersill’s prevents Travel 
Sickness on your journeys by Sea, 
Train, Auto, Car or Air. 31 
75c. & $1.50 at Drug Stores or direct 
The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. 
New York Montreal 





















A two-button sack suit of 
exceptional character. W ide 
shoulders, slim waist—trou- 
sers that drape easily, with- 
out hampering one’s stride. 
Expertly developed in a 
splendid collection of im- 
ported fabrics. 


Tailored-to-measure 
or ready-for-wear 


$53 to $65 


Banks Ge 


562 Fifth Avenue 


Entrance 46° St. 








Shakespeare Said :— 
**Self love is not so vile 
a thing as self neglect.”’ 











He probably referred to the 


TROUBLES 
WE DON’T 
TALK ABOUT 


so interestingly told by 
DR. J. F. MONTAGUE, 


the well-known New York specialist 
in his book by that mame. Not a 
book on sex but a helpful discussion 
of the common internal troubles 
whose neglect wrecks thousands of 
lives. Obtainable at all book-stores 
or directly from us. 


Bane $2.00 
* HPPINCOTy co, pHil 
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* No—+#his windshield will not shatter” 


Way 


“Because it’s Triplex—the glass that 
will not shatter.” 


“Ts it stronger than ordinary glass?” 


“So much stronger that under the hard- 
est blow it will not shatter or fly—and it’s 
a perfectly clear glass, too.” 


““What does Triplex mean to the mo- 
torist?”” 


“It means that the danger of injury 
from broken or flying glass is entirely 
eliminated. It is preventive insurance. It 
should be in every car. You don’t have 
to wait until you buy a new car to install 
it, the glass in your present car can be 
replaced with Triplex any time.” 








A Triplex Utility Windshield is priced within the reach of all. 
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Good 


STANDARD 


FACTS ABOUT TRIPLEX 


1—It is a proved product —14 years’ 
background of successful manu- 
facture and sale in England. 

2—It will not shatter under any cir- 
cumstances. 

3—It may be holed by a heavy blow 
but there will be no jagged edges. 

4—Because it will not shatter or fly 
there can be no razor-like slivers 
of glass to cut. 

5—lIt is clear—like the glass now in 
your car. There are no wires. 

6—lIt is strong. Under a shock or im- 
pact that will shatter ordinary glass 
into fragments Triplex will not 
even crack. 

7—Already installed in thousands of 
cars in America. 


Triplex 
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‘ THE GLASS THAT WILL NOT SHATTER 


MAIL THIS COUPON OR ASK YOUR DEALER 








THE NEW YORK TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS CO. 
110-114 West End Avenue, New York City 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, please mail me the 

facts about Triplex— the glass that will not shatter. 


Name. 





Business Address 





City 


oe = State_____ 
Make of car 


—-_ i an 
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UTILITY 


“Insist on having your new ca 
equipped with Triplex. ‘on 
dealer can get st for you 


THE TRIPLEX SAFETY GL/_ 
OF NORTH AMERi“A, * 


“ 


Hoboken Terminal, Hobo'**" 


In Canada: W. E. Phillie CO 
Oshawa. ‘ 


In Eng! 


The Triplex Saf«: . Lri. 
Piccadi! 


Copyright by Tb 
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“That poster reminds me ... a horseback scene like this would make 


a good cigarette advertisement . . . 


“Sure, call it “Thoroughbreds’ and it would be perfect for Chesterfield!” 





THEY’RE MILD 
and yet THEY SATISFY 


©1928, LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO 
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Read the Truth 





— they loudn fo pike? 
for pleasure they flock fo 


CAMELS 





928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
mpany, Winston-Salem, N.C 
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